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The  Army's  Military  Intelligence  (MI)  Branch  is  fielding  new 
intelligence/electronic  warfare  (IEW)  systems.  These  will  impose 
operation  and  maintenance  demands  on  the  soldier  that  have  not 
been  seen  before.  To  ensure  that  intelligence  missions  are 
effective,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  personnel  proponents, 
training  developers,  combat  developers,  and  equipment  designers 
to  match  soldier  capabilities  and  equipment  requirements  and, 
where  necessary,  identify  training  actions  that  improve  the  man- 
machine  interface. 

The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences,  through  its  Fort  Huachuca  Field  Unit,  has 
sponsored  research  to  develop  techniques  and  methods  that 
evaluate  the  ability  and  skill  capabilities  and  demands  associ¬ 
ated  with  MI  Military  Occupational  Specialties  and  new  IEW 
systems.  The  Job  Comparison  and  Analysis  Tool  (JCAT)  described 
in  this  report  is  an  analytical  technique  that  has  been  tailored 
to  MI  man-machine  assessments.  JCAT  will  form  the  foundation  for 
basic  analysis  and  provide  data  useful  in  identifying  training 
and  other  initiatives  to  improve  the  match  between  soldier  and 
equipment. 


EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 
Technical  Director 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLICATION  OF  A  MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  (MI)  JOB 
COMPARISON  AND  ANALYSIS  TOOL  (JCAT) 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement: 

New  intelligence/electronic  warfare  (IEW)  systems  are  being 
developed  and  fielded  throughout  the  90s.  For  this  equipment  to 
fulfill  its  missions  and  meet  its  capabilities,  trained  soldiers 
skilled  in  operations  and  maintenance  must  be  available.  There 
is  a  need  for  analysis  methods  that  can  determine  the  suitability 
of  existing  MI  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS)  for  meet¬ 
ing  IEW  system  demands.  Research  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI) 
is  developing  such  methods. 


Procedure : 

As  part  of  an  MI  MOS-IEW  analysis  method,  the  Job  Comparison 
and  Analysis  Tool  (JCAT)  was  developed  to  identify  MOS  capabili¬ 
ties  and  IEW  system  demands  in  terms  of  abilities,  skills,  and 
intelligence  production  activities.  Its  origins  can  be  found  in 
the  Manual  for  the  Ability  Requirements  Scales  (MARS)  developed 
by  E.  A.  Fleishman  and  associates  and  the  Job  Abilities  Software 
System  (JASS)  developed  by  P.  Rossmeissl  and  others  at  ARI.  JCAT 
embodies  flow  diagram  decision  methods  and  scalars  from  this 
earlier  work;  the  methodology  has  been  expanded  to  address  an  MI 
dimension  in  terms  of  intelligence  production  activities.  The 
technique  has  been  used  in  a  test  application  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Intelligence  Center  and  School  (USAICS)  at  Fort  Huachuca  to 
collect  abilities  and  skills  data  for  the  seven  MOS  comprising 
the  96  Career  Management  Field  (CMF) . 


Findings: 

The  research  reported  ».*  re  resulted  in  findings  in  two 
areas.  With  regard  to  JCAT  o  -rign  and  effective. ires 

1.  The  test  application  o l  'CAT  to  the  96  CMF  demonstrated 
its  potential  utility  as  a  r  ’tbod  for  collecting  abili¬ 
ties  and  skills  data  for  MI  MOt>„ 

2.  For  enhanced  value  to  USAICS,  tailoring  the  generic 
MARS  and  JASS  forms  and  procedures  into  JCAT  with 
specific  MI  features  is  desirable. 
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3.  Further  development  and  test  applications  of  JCAT  with 
respect  to  MOS  capabilities  and  IEW  system  demands  are 
required. 

With  regard  to  findings  pertaining  to  the  96  CMF,  initial 
analysis  of  the  abilities  and  skills  data  indicates 

1.  There  is  a  common  core  of  abilities  and  skills  that  can 
be  found  in  each  of  the  96  CMF  MOS. 

2.  Heavy  requirements  exist  with  respect  to  communication, 
conceptual,  reasoning,  and  speed-loaded  skills. 

3.  MOS  involved  with  substantial  and  major  equipment 
require  psychomotor  or  gross-motor  skills  in  addition 
to  the  core  requirements. 

4.  Of  eight  intelligence  production  activities,  "COLLECT¬ 
ING  DATA"  made  the  heaviest  demands,  although  relative 
activity  demand  varies  with  MOS. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  findings  with  respect  to  the  design  and  use  of  JCAT  will 
be  used  to  refine  the  method  so  that  it  may  be  used  to  collect 
abilities  and  skills  data  pertaining  to  MOS  of  the  Cn  CMF  and  33 
CMF.  JCAT  will  also  be  used  within  the  framework  of  manprint  and 
the  materiel  acquisition  process  to  identify  ability  and  skill 
requirements  of  new  IEW  systems.  Ultimately,  these  data  will  be 
used  with  other  MI-MOS  analysis  methods  to  determine  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  existing  MOS  to  meet  IEW  system  damands. 

The  96  CMF  data  collected  as  a  result  of  this  effort  repre¬ 
sent  a  rich  resource  of  abilities  and  skills  data  that  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  important  ways  in  addition  to  assessing  MOS- 
IEW  suitability.  These  include  MOS  comparisons,  CMF  evaluation, 
training  evaluations,  training  needs  assessments,  and  MOS  struc¬ 
turing,  among  others. 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLICATION  OF  A  KTLITARY  INTELLIGENCE  (MI) 
JOB  COMPARISON  AND  ANALYSIS  TOOL  (JCAT) 


Requirements  for  Ml  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  (MOS)  Analysis 

MI  MOS-Intelliqence/Electronic  Warfare  tIEW)  System  Issues 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  develop  analytical  methods 
that  can  be  used  to  deal  with  MI  MOS-IEW  issues.  The  key  MI  MOS-IEW 
issue  that  is  being  addressed  here  is 

What  existing,  modified,  or  new  MOS  are  best  suited  to 

operate  and  maintain  existing  and  emerging  IEW  equipment? 

"Ml  MOS-IEW  issues,"  in  the  present  context,  are  issues 
concerning  the  relationship  between  MI  MOS  requirements  and 
equipment  characteristics,  task  demands,  organizational 
structure,  and  other  manpower,  personnel,  and  training  (MPT) 
variables.  Developing  answers  to  these  issues  ultimately 
involves  considerations  pertaining  to  man-machine  interfaces, 
personnel  characteristics,  equipment  design,  training, 
occupational  structure,  organization,  doctrine,  equipment,  and 
force  structure,  among  other  concerns. 

The  issues  today  are  framed  in  the  Army  Intelligence  Master 
Plan  (AIMP),  as  well  as  the  Draft  MI  2000  White  Paper  being 
prepared  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  (DCSOPS) . 

In  addition  to  changes  in  traditional  MI  missions,  there  may  be 
new  missions  as  well.  In  terms  of  the  soldier,  these  changes 
mean  the  MI  job  will  become  much  harder.  More  work  will  have  to 
be  accomplished  with  fewer  soldiers.  Increased  understanding  of 
electronics  and  computers  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  use  MI 
technology.  To  operate  effectively  in  the  projected  AIMP 
environment,  the  soldier  will  have  to  meet  increasingly  more 
difficult  job  demands.  Training  will  be  more  critical  for  skill 
acquisition  and  retention.  The  Draft  MI  2000  White  Paper  asserts 
that  training  will  be  a  critical  requirement  if  the  Army  is  to 
leverage  the  technology  required  to  meet  its  MI  needs. 

Requirements  and  Uscb  of  an  MI  MOS-IEW  Analysis  Method 

Despite  the  need,  there  are  few  analytical  methods  available 
for  systematically  and  quantitatively  assessing  and  evaluating  MI 
MOS-IEW  issues.  There  is  need  for  an  "MI  MOS-IEW  analysis 
method"  that  Army  personnel  and  training  planners  as  well  as  the 
combat  developers  can  use  in  place  of  the  less  systematic  steps 
they  often  take  in  the  face  of  urgent  decision  requirements.  An 
MI  MOS-IEW  analysis  method  constitutes  a  set  of  tools  and  related 
databases  that  can  be  used  to  define,  analyze,  and  develop 
answers  to  the  critical  MOS-IEW  issues  facing  the  MI  branch. 
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Requirements  for  an  MI  MOS-IEW  Analysis  Method.  An  MI  MOS-IEW 
analysis  method  must  meet  four  requirements.  First,  the  method 
must  be  helpful  in  defining  the  scope  and  parameters  of  MI  MOS- 
IEW  issues.  These  issues  usually  are  complex,  engaging  a  variety 
of  different  concerns  including  personnel  characteristics,  task 
composition,  training  impacts,  and  mission  performance,  among 
others.  Therefore,  the  method  must  provide  an  ability  to  frame 
the  MOS-IEW  issue  effectively  so  key  parameters  and  tradeoffs  can 
be  addressed. 

Second,  the  method  must  be  able  to  identify  soldier 
capabilities  in  terms  that  can  be  used  to  address  a  variety  of 
job  performance  questions.  In  particular,  there  is  a  need  to  be 
able  to  describe  soldier  capabilities  in  relation  to  personnel 
characteristics . 

Third,  the  method  must  be  able  to  identify  IEW  system  demands 
in  terms  of  the  job  performance  requirements  necessary  to  operate 
and  maintain  existing  and  new  IEW  equipment  at  a  level 
appropriate  for  meeting  mission  requirements.  For  purposes  of 
addressing  MI  MOS-IEW  issues,  the  method  must  be  able  to 
translate  equipment-oriented  features  into  terms  suitable  for 
assessing  soldier  impacts. 

Finally,  the  MI  MOS-IEW  analysis  methods  must  provide  a  means 
to  crosswalk  between  soldier  capabilities  and  IEW  system  demands. 
Can  existing  MOS  provide  the  capabilities  required  to  operate 
and  maintain  new  IEW  systems?  Do  the  demands  of  new  systems 
require  changes  in  the  task  composition  of  existing  MOS?  What 
training  demands  are  created  as  result  of  fielding  new  IEW 
systems?  In  suy-,  when  is  there  a  match  between  system  demands 
and  soldier  capabilities  and  when  is  there  a  mismatch?  And,  when 
a  mismatch  occurs,  how  can  the  MOS  capabilities  and  IEW  system 
demands  be  made  compatible? 

Ufifig  Qf.fln  Ml  .H9S.-JEW  Analysis  Method.  There  are  many  potential 
uses  of  an  MI  MOS-IEW  analysis  method.  Of  immediate  interest  are 
its  uses  to  assess  the  suitability  of  MI  MOS  to  operate  and 
maintain  new  IEW  equipment  and  to  identify  training  needs. 

Much  of  the  demand  to  address  MI  MOS  issues  relates  to 
ensuring  that  MOS  exist  to  support  the  introduction  of  new  IEW 
systems.  To  address  these  issues,  all  of  the  features  associated 
with  the  analysis  method  are  critical:  problem  definition,  MOS 
analysis,  IEW  system  demands,  and  equipment-soldier  crosswalks. 
The  IEW  system  acquisitions  currently  underway  as  well  as  the 
projections  reflected  in  existing  MI  plans  including  the  AIMP 
accentuate  the  need  for  carefully  matching  system  demands  and 
soldier  capabilities. 
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The  analysis  method  also  will  have  an  important  role  in 
assessing  training  needs.  By  its  very  nature,  the  method  should 
facilitate  the  identification  of  job  performance  requirements  and 
assessments  of  soldier  capabilities.  Gaps  point  to  potential 
training  needs.  The  method  should  provide  a  systematic  and 
quantitative  way  to  define  training  requirements  in  order  to  meet 
IEW  system  demands. 

In  addition  to  these  two  uses  which  are  a  focus  of  this 
research,  there  are  potentially  many  others.  These  include 
evaluating  MOS  and  career  management  field  (CMF)  structures  and 
redesigning  or  restructuring  existing  MOSs  and  CMFs. 

MI  MOS -IEW  Analysis  Framework  and  Taxonomy 

Figure  1  presents  a  conceptual  framework  for  the  MI  MOS-IEW 
analysis  method.  There  are  three  critical  dimensions  to  the 
method  which  ultimately  provide  the  capability  to  assess  the 
suitability  of  soldier  capabilities  to  meet  IEW  system  demands. 

First,  there  is  a  need  to  systematically  identify  and 
quantify  soldier  capabilities  in  terms  of  the  existing  MOS  and 
CMF  supply.  Second,  there  is  a  need  to  identify  the  IEW  system 
demands  in  a  similar  fashion.  For  these  purposes,  both  the 
capabilities  and  demands  must  be  specified  in  terms  of  job 
performance  characteristics.  Third,  methods  are  needed  to 
crosswalk  between  soldier  capabilities  and  equipment  demands, 
determining  whether  "good"  matches  exist  or  not. 

A  key  to  this  analysis  framework  is  an  Ml  MOS  taxonomy  which 
identifies  dimensions  for  defining  job  performance 
characteristics  which  can  be  used  to  relate  equipment  demands  and 
soldier  capabilities.  Table  1  presents  such  a  taxonomy.  The 
taxonomy  is  based  on  a  sequential  process  starting  with  micro¬ 
level  dimensions  directly  bearing  on  the  soldier's  tasks  and 
leads  to  macro-level  variables  highlighting  impact  on  MOS 
aggregates  and  the  CMF  (Muckier,  Seven,  &  Akman,  1990a) . 

An  Initial  Focus:  a  Technique  for  Assessing  Abilities  and  Skills 

To  build  an  MI  MOS-IEW  analysis  method,  there  are 
requirements  for  the  specification,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  many  analytical  components.  The  MI  MOS  taxonomy 
identifies  many  attributes,  all  of  which  have  varying  degrees  of 
importance  depending  upon  the  specific  issue  being  addressed. 

In  this  research,  "abilities  and  skills"  has  been  selected  as 
a  point  of  departure  because  of  (1)  its  importance  in  describing 
both  soldier  capabilities  and  equipment  demands,  (2)  the  absence 
currently  in  the  MI  community  of  any  systematic  method  for 
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Ml  MOS  ISSUES 

EQT-M08  SUITABILITY 
IEW  TRAINING  NEEDS 
MOS  &  CMP  STRUCTURE 


Figure  1.  Conceptual  framework  for  MI  MOS-IEW  analysis  method 


Table  1 


A  Taxonomy  for  Evaluating  MOS  Issues 


I.  JOB-LBVBL  VARIABLES 

A.  CRITICAL  TASK  VARIABLES 

1.  Workload  Demands 

2 .  Physical  Demands 

3 .  Skill  Requirements 

4 .  Adverse  Environments 

5.  Organizational  Requirements 

6 .  Performance  Requirements 

B.  SOLDIER  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  Educational  Requirements 

a.  Educational  Level 

b.  Reading  Level 

2 .  Mental  Category 

3.  Physical  Abilities  (PULHES) 

4.  Abilities  and  Skills 

a.  Cognitive  Abilities 

b.  Perceptual  Abilities 

c.  Psyohomotor  Abilities 

d.  Flexibility  and  Coordination 

e.  Strength  and  Stamina 

5 .  Work  Attitudes 

a.  Work  Orientation 

b .  Dependabil ity 

6 .  Special  Requirements 

II*  MOB-LBVBL  VARIABLBB 

A.  SELECTION  (ASVAB)  CRITERIA 

B.  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

C.  ACCESSION  RATES 

D.  RETENTION  RATES 

E.  PAYGRADE  DISTRIBUTION 

III.  CMT-MYBL  IMIMm 

A.  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

B.  ACCESSION  RATES 

C.  RETENTION  RATES 

D.  PAYGRADE  DISTRIBUTION 

E.  CAREER  FIELD  STRUCTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
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producing  such  descriptions,  and  (3)  the  body  of  past  research 
providing  a  strong  theoretical  basis  for  methodological 
development . 

Developing  the  slice  of  an  MI  MOS-IEW  analysis  method  that 
focuses  on  abilities  and  skills  will  provide  a  sound  foundation 
for  further  methodological  development.  At  the  same  time,  that 
portion  of  the  analysis  method  can  have  immediate  utility  for  the 
Army  in  beginning  to  assess  MI  MOS-IEW  issues.  What  will  remain 
from  a  research  perspective  is  a  requirement  for  additional 
techniques  for  analyzing  other  taxonomic  dimensions  as  well  as 
methods  for  assessing  tradeoffs  among  the  various  parameters. 

This  report  focuses  on  the  development  of  a  technique  for 
systematically  and  quantitatively  assessing  the  abilities  and 
skills  associated  with  existing  MOSs  and  emerging  IEW  systems. 

The  technique  is  called  the  "MI  Job  Comparison  and  Analysis 
Tool , "  or  JCAT . 
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Development  of  JCAT:  Methodological,  Psychometric,  and 

Conceptual  Issues 


In  the  research  which  has  been  undertaken  to  describe  human 
job  performance,  most  efforts  can  be  associated  with  one  of  four 
basic  approaches:  the  behavior  description  approach,  the 
behavior  requirements  approach,  the  ability  requirements 
approach,  and  the  task  characteristics  approach  (Fleishman  & 
Quaintance,  1984,  p.  55).  Searching  for  a  systematic  and 
quantitative  method  with  which  to  address  abilities  and  skills 
with  respect  to  MI  MOS-IEW  issues,  Initial  efforts  were  grounded 
in  the  ability  requirements  approach  out  of  which  JCAT  has  been 
developed. 

Once  criteria  were  established,  the  literature  yielded  an 
existing  method,  the  Manual  for  Abilities  Requirements  Scales 
(MARS)  (Fleishman  &  Quaintance,  1984,  Appendix  B) ,  as  an 
appropriate  foundation.  Some  modifications  were  needed  for  this 
application.  The  flow  diagram  approach  already  available  for  40 
abilities  had  to  be  expanded  to  52  abilities:  that  expansion 
became  Fart  A  of  the  test  instrument.  Scales  for  quantifying 
each  ability  were  adapted  from  the  same  source;  these  scales 
became  Part  B  of  the  test  instrument.  These  two  parts  ware  then 
pre-tested  for  two  MOSs  using  a  panel  of  13  raters.  In  analyzing 
the  results  of  the  pre-test,  the  abilities  were  clustered  into 
subsets  to  make  them  more  tractable.  The  results  of  the  pre¬ 
test  were  reported  in  an  earlier  document  (Muckier,  Seven,  & 
Akroan,  1990b) .  Additional  data  from  that  pre-test  are  included 
in  this  chapter  where  pertinent  to  a  specific  issue. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  pre-test,  changes  in  wording,  in 
number  of  abilities,  and  in  sequence  of  abilities  were  made  in 
Part  A,  Part  B  was  given  an  additional  set  of  anchors  and  was 
restructured,  and  Part  C  was  added  to  obtain  information  relevant 
to  eight  intelligence  production  activities.  The  revised  test 
instrument,  Parts  A,  B,  and  C,  was  used  to  collect  data  on  all 
seven  MOSs  in  the  96  CMF.  Data  from  65  subject  matter  experts 
(SMBs)  were  obtained  and  are  presented  and  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  discusses  in  greater  detail 
the  methodological,  psychometric,  and  conceptual  issues  that 
arose,  and  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted,  during  the  various 
stages  of  the  development  of  JCAT. 

Selecting  an  Appropriate  Method 

From  the  technology  of  industrial/organizational  and 
engineering  psychology,  there  were  many  candidate  tools  and 
methods  that  could  have  been  used  for  this  program  (cf., 

Fleishman  &  Quaintance,  1984).  In  selecting  an  appropriate 
method,  a  key  decision  step  was  the  specific  focus  for  the 
initial  effort.  A  taxonomic  effort  (Muckier,  Seven,  &  Akman, 
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1990a)  had  identified  12  major  dimensions  at  the  job  level  alone 
for  a  set  of  military  intelligence  jobs. 

It  was  possible  to  develop  an  instrument  that  either  made  an 
attempt  to  cover  all  12  major  variables,  some  subset  of  the  12 , 
or  concentrate  on  one  of  the  12.  The  latter  approach  was  chosen. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  ability  and  skill  requirements. 

Measurement  of  ability  and  skills  was  required  from  two  points  of 
view: 

1.  The  method  had  to  be  able  to  extract  the  ability  and 
skill  requirements  and  demands  from  new  IEW  systems  and 
j  obs ,  and 

2.  The  method  had  to  be  able  to  specify  the  ability  and 
skill  capabilities  of  existing  MI  soldiers. 

Thus,  the  method  had  to  assess  both  job  demands  and  personnel 
capabilities. 

The  MARS  Method: _ ChPQglnfl  the  Abilities  -Sflfc 

More  than  a  quarter  century  of  research  aimed  at  developing 
the  ability  requirements  approach  has  occurred  by  now.  Much  ol 
the  recent  work  has  bean  done  as  part  of  the  Taxonomy  Project, 
partially  sponsored  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI) .  The 
results  of  this  research  are  reflected  in  four  areas  that  are 
relevant  to  JCAT  and  discussed  below:  (l)  identification  and 
definition  of  abilities  and  skills,  (2)  techniques  for 
determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  abilities  and  skills  as 
required  for  task  performance,  (3)  methods  for  measuring  how  much 
of  the  abilities  and  skills  are  neaessary,  and  (4)  decision  aids 
in  estimating  ability  requirements. 

IdanUrifi.fltlpn  and  CftClnUJaii  gl. Abilities  and  Skill t-  a  key 
element  in  developing  a  method  is  establishing  the  abilities  and 
skill  taxonomy  which  will  provide  the  framework  for  analysis. 
There  are  several  ta:cc  nomies  that  could  serve  this  function  with 
wall-defied  anu  empirically  based  dimensions.  The  most  useful, 
uortuver,  appears  to  be  MARS  developed  by  Fleishman  and  his 
associates.  The  1984  version  of  MARS  has  52  defined  dimensions, 
all  measurable,  which  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

This  taxonomy  was  selected  for  a  number  of  reasons:  First, 
it  has  been  widely  tested  and  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  civilian 
and  military  jobs  and  tasks.  Second,  it  has  been  extensively 
used  for  a  considerable  number  of  military  jobs  and  systems, 
including  the  Howitzer  Improvement  Program  (HIP)  and  the  stinger 
missile,  among  others.  Third,  analytical  methods  are  available 
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Table  2 

MARS*  Abilities  and  Skills  Dimensions 


1. 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

27. 

GLARE  SENSITIVITY 

2. 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

28. 

GENERAL  HEARING 

3. 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

29. 

AUDITORY  ATTENTION 

4. 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

30. 

SOUND  LOCALIZATION 

5. 

MEMORIZATION 

31. 

SPEECH  HEARING 

6. 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

32. 

SPEECH  CLARITY 

7. 

ORIGINALITY 

33. 

VISUALIZATION 

8. 

INDUCTIVE  REASONING 

34. 

STATIC  STRENGTH 

9. 

CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 

35. 

EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 

10. 

DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

36. 

DYNAMIC  STRENGTH 

11. 

INFORMATION  ORDERING 

37. 

TRUNK  STRENGTH 

12. 

MATHEMATICAL  REASONING 

38. 

STAMINA 

13. 

NUMBER  FACILITY 

39. 

EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 

14. 

FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 

40. 

DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 

15. 

TIME  SHARING 

41. 

GROSS  BODY  EQUILIBRIUM 

16. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

42. 

SPEED  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 

17. 

SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

43. 

GROSS  BODY  COORDINATION 

18. 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

44. 

MULTI -LIMB  COORDINATION 

19. 

PERCEPTUAL  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 

45. 

WRIST  FINGER  SPEED 

20. 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

46. 

FINGER  DEXTERITY 

21. 

NEAR  VISION 

47 

MANUAL  DEXTERITY 

22. 

FAR  VISION 

48. 

ARM  HAND  STEADINESS 

23. 

NIGHT  VISION 

49. 

CONTROL  PRECISION 

24. 

VISUAL  COLOR  DISCRIMINATION 

50. 

RATE  CONTROL 

25. 

PERIPHERAL  VISION 

51. 

REACTION  TIME 

26. 

DEPTH  PERCEPTION 

52. 

CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 

*  Fleishman,,  E„  A* 


Orlan.io: 


Quaintance,  M.K.  (1984)  Taxonomies  of 

.Ihfl  description  qg  .human  IftflKs. 

Academic  Press 
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to  extract  information  about  each  of  these  abilities  from 
narrative  descriptions  of  the  tasks  for  new  systems;  empirical 
measurement  is  not  essential.  Fourth,  the  methods  associated 
with  MARS  have  been  shown  in  previous  applications  to  give  high 
reliability  for  the  identification  of  abilities  and  skills  that 
may  be  needed  for  new  IEW  system  tasks.  Fifth,  the  information 
derived  can  be  compared  with  the  capabilities  of  the  existing  and 
appropriate  MOSS  which  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  new 
IEW  system  jobs  and  tasks. 

Techniques  for  Determining  Ability  and  Skill  Requirements. 
Coincident  with  the  development  of  an  abilities  and  skills 
taxonomy  has  been  the  formulation  of  ability  rating  procedures. 
Generally,  these  techniques  have  focused  on  the  use  of  task 
descriptions  by  raters  who  make  judgements  whether  an  ability  is 
present  or  absent  in  a  given  task.  Experimentation  has  led  to 
greater  specificity  in  the  ability  definitions,  expansion  of  the 
abilities  list,  and  more  precise  measurement,  all  of  which  has 
been  incorporated  in  MARS  (Fleishman  &  Quaintanoe,  1984,  p.  315). 

Methods  for  Rating  How  Much  Ability  is  Required.  Almost  in 
parallel  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  ability  is 
required  came  the  question,  "How  much?"  Ability  rating  scales 
have  been  the  focus  of  considerable  research.  An  initial 
approach  was  based  on  rating  the  abilities  as  "not  involved," 
"baseline,"  or  "critical."  Results  from  this  approach  have  led 
to  refinements  ultimately  baaed  on  a  seven  point  behaviorally 
anchored  scale  in  which  high,  low,  and  middle  level  task  examples 
are  provided  as  anchors  (Theologus,  Romashko,  &  Fleishman,  1973). 

Research  supports  three  conclusions  regarding  the  utility  of 
the  scaling  methodology  which  has  been  developed  as  part  of  the 
ability  requirements  approach.  First,  the  seven  point  scale  with 
high  and  low  anchors  is  a  statistically  reliable  tool  for 
assessing  amount  of  ability  required.  Second,  having  personnel 
experienced  with  the  task  being  rated  is  not  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  using  the  scales.  And  third,  the  rating 
technique  can  be  used  by  raters  without  speoifia  expertise  in 
psychological  assessment  methods  (Fleishman  &  Quaintanoe,  1984, 
p.  321). 

Decision  Alda. to* -Estimating  Ability  Bsqulrtmint*.  a  decision 
aid  based  oi.  binary  flow  diagrams  for  40  of  the  abilities  listed 
in  Table  2  had  been  developed  by  which  an  abilities  profile  could 
be  derived  for  any  human  job  or  task  that  can  be  described  in  a 
narrative  summary  (Mallamad,  Levine,  &  Fleishman,  1980) .  The 
basic  form  of  this  method  consists  of  flow  diagrams  incorporating 
questions  which  ask  the  rater  to  identify  the  presence  or  absence 
of  need  for  in  ability.  The  diagrame  are  supplemented  by  a 
scaling  procedure  to  address  the  "amount"  of  the  abilities 
required.  A  computer  version  of  this  methodology  was  later 
developed  to  further  promote  the  utility  of  this  approach;  this 
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has  been  called  the  "Job  Assessment  Software  System  (JASS),"  used 
for  analysis  of  weapon  systems  personnel  requirements 
(Rossmelssl,  et  al.,  1983). 

Both  the  earlier  flow  diagram  form  and  the  computer-based 
methods,  however,  were  based  on  only  40  of  the  abilities  and 
skills  listed  in  Table  2.  The  flow  diagram  format  had  to  be 
expanded  to  Include  all  52  MARS  dimensions.  After  the  pre-test, 
the  number  of  abilities  was  reduced  from  52  to  50  to  remove  what 
appeared  to  be  unnecessary  repetition.  The  result  is  presented 
in  Appendix  A. 

A  crucial  point  was  that  the  method  had  to  provide  compatible 
dimensions  and  easily  transformable  variable  language  for  demand 
and  capabilities  evaluation.  The  language  describing  one  had  to 
be  easily  transformed  into  the  language  of  the  other.  By 
selecting  MARS,  this  problem  was  minimized,  since  both  demands 
and  capabilities  can  be  evaluated  using  the  same  set  of 
dimensions. 

Two  penalties  were  paid  by  selecting  an  evolution  of  MARS  for 
this  project.  First,  MARS  is  restricted  to  abilities  and  skills. 
Other  techniques,  such  as  McCormick's  Position  Analysis 
Questionnaire  (PAQ) ,  have  a  much  broader  scope,  although  the  PAQ 
does  not  deal  directly  with  or  measure  job  abilities  and  skills. 
(See  Peterson  &  Bownas,  1982). 

Seaond,  it  is  traditional  in  this  context  to  try  and  extract 
"KSA"  or  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities;  MARS  is  well-suited 
for  the  last  two,  but  does  not  attempt  to  measure  knowledge 
relevant  to  a  job  or  possessed  by  an  individual  performing  that 
job.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  actual  job  performance  many  of 
the  MARS  abilities  are  very  much  intertwined  with  knowledge, 
whether  it  is  domain  knowledge  (knowledge  of  data,  facts,  etc.) 
or  procedural  knowledge  (knowledge  of  rules  for  using  facts  and 
data) . 

Future  work  will  be  needed  to  add  "knowledge"  to  the 
measuring  technique.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  appear  to  be 
very  few  well-developed  ways  of  extracting  knowledge  In  skill 
acquisition  in  such  theories  as  cognitive  engineering  (see 
Rasmussen,  1986). 

Clarifying  Two  Pairs  of  Abilities 

Subsequent  reexaminations  of  the  list  of  52  abilities 
suggested  that  a  possible  redundancy  existed  in  two  pairs  of 
abilities] 

•  ORAL  COMPREHENSION  (#1)  and  SPEECH  HEARING  (#31) 

•  ORAL  EXPRESSION  (#3)  and  SPEECH  CLARITY  (#32) 
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Considering  the  definitions  of  these  abilities  reinforces  an 
impression  of  redundancy: 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION:  The  ability  to  understand  spoken 

English  words  and  sentences. 


SPEECH  HEARING:  The  ability  to  learn  and  understand  the 

speech  of  another  person. 

ORAL  EXPRESSION:  The  ability  to  use  English  words  or 

sentences  In  speaking  so  that  others 
will  understand. 


SPEECH  CLARITY:  The  ability  to  communicate  orally  in  a 

clear  fashion  understandable  to  a 
listener. 


The  first  pair  deals  with  understanding  speech.  The  second  pair 
deals  with  producing  understandable  speech.  Are  the  two  members 
of  each  pair  evaluating  the  same  thing?  Are  both  members  of  each 
pair  adding  something  useful,  or  could  the  list  of  abilities  be 
reduced  without  losing  important  data? 


One  way  of  answering  is  to  look  at  the  questions  posed.  In 
judging  the  need  for  ORAL  COMPREHENSION,  the  rater  is  asked 
whether  or  not  it  is  "necessary  to  listen  to  and  understand 
spoken  English  sentences."  The  question  for  SPEECH  HEARING  is 
"Is  it  necessary  to  understand  the  speech  of  another  person?" 
Aside  from  the  specification  of  English  as  the  language  in  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other,  the  questions  being  asked  are  much  the 
same.  In  one  case  "listen  to"  is  explicit,  and  in  the  other  it 
is  implicit,  but  certainly  having  to  "listen  to  and  understand" 
speech  is  the  issue  in  both  cases.  To  assess  the  need  for  ORAL 
EXPRESSION,  a  rater  is  asked  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to 
"communicate  through  speaking  so  that  others  will  understand." 

In  judging  the  need  for  SPEECH  CLARITY  the  rater  is  asked  whether 
or  not  it  is  "necessary  to  speak  in  a  clear  fashion 
understandable  to  a  listener."  For  this  latter  pair,  the  basic 
issue  is  speaking  understandably.  Perhaps  in  its  emphasis  on 
clearness,  SPEECH  CLARITY  could  be  seen  as  a  more  narrowly 
defined  ability,  but  it  is  a  distinction  that  seems  unlikely  to 
produce  a  difference  in  judgement.  Within  each  pair  of 
abilities,  either  both  abilities  would  seem  to  be  needed  or 
i  wither. 


Ann vher  way  of  answering  these  questions  is  to  look  at  the 
responses  oi  the  13  raters  for  the  two  sample  MOSs  used  in  the 
feasibility  test  of  the  tool  (Muckier,  Seven,  &  Akman,  1990b). 
Table  3  summarizes  the  data  obtained.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
assessment,  the  identification  of  necessary  abilities,  the 
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Table  3 


Rater  Responses  In  Using  Abilities  (1,3 


B 

STATISTIC 

ABX 

1 

97E: 

NUMBER  OF  RATERS 

13 

97E: 

MEAN 

5.8 

97E: 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1  ':/V' 

97E: 

VARIANCE 

96H: 

NUMBER  OF  RATERS 

12 

96HS 

MEAN 

4.7 

96H: 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.9 

96H: 

VARIANCE 

0.8 

13 


and  (3,32) 


responses  were  redundant.  In  evaluating  96H,  12  of  the  13  raters 
considered  ORAL  COMPREHENSION  necessary,  and  the  sane  12  said 
SPEECH  HEARING  was  needed.  In  evaluating  97E,  all  13  raters 
included  both  abilities.  With  respect  to  ORAL  EXPRESSION  and 
SPEECH  CLARITY,  both  were  selected  for  both  MOSs  by  all  13 
raters.  Thus,  there  was  no  case  in  which  a  rater  picked  one 
member  of  a  pair  but  not  the  other.  On  the  basis  of  these  data, 
it  appears  that  one  member  of  each  pair  could  be  eliminated 
without  loss  of  needed  information. 

The  summary  statistics  for  both  pairs  indicate  a  high 
agreement  between  the  values  assigned  to  one  member  of  a  pair  and 
those  assigned  to  the  other.  The  slight  distinctions  discussed 
above,  the  narrower  focus  of  the  SPEECH  HEARING  and  SPEECH 
CLARITY  questions,  could  be  expected  to  produce  slight 
differences  in  the  values  assigned  to  the  abilities.  The  data 
indicate  that  raters  made  distinctions,  although  small  ones,  when 
judging  how  much  the  ability  was  needed. 

A  third  way  of  looking  at  this  problem  is  to  compute 
correlations  between  the  pairs  of  abilities  for  each  MOS  and  all 
subjects  in  the  pre-test  data.  Product  moment  correlations  are 
shown  in  Table  4  for  97E,  96H,  and  all  pre-test  subjects 
combined.  Further,  correlations  are  computed  for  (1,31)  and 
(3,32)  ability  pair  comparisons.  If  the  pairs  are  measuring  the 
same  thing,  then  the  correlations  should  be  very  high.  Between 
ORAL  COMPREHENSION  and  SPEECH  HEARING,  the  correlations  are 
reasonably  high,  but  between  ORAL  EXPRESSION  and  SPEECH  CLARITY, 
lower  correlations  are  recorded.  These  data  suggest  that  the 
pairs  have  considerable  overlap  and  common  variance  but  that 
there  may  be  some  unique  variances  associated  with  each.  Much 
more  methodological  data  would  be  needed  to  settle  this  point. 

However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  all  of  this 
that  SPEECH  HEWING  is  included  in  ORAL  COMPREHENSION,  that 
SPEECH  CLARITY  is  included  in  ORAL  EXPRESSION,  and  that  raters 
evaluated  them  consistent  with  that  conclusion.  Therefore,  in 
refining  the  method,  and  in  the  interest  of  keeping  the 
evaluation  procedure  as  concise  and  brief  as  possible,  the  number 
of  abilities  included  in  the  assessment  was  reduced  from  52  to 
50.  ORAL  COMPREHENSION  and  ORAL  EXPRESSION  were  retained;  SPEECH 
HEARING  and  SPEECH  CLARITY  were  dropped.  Fleishman  and  Mumford 
(1989)  have  also  dropped  these  same  two  abilities  from  the  latest 
MARS  listing  of  abilities,  so  it  also  stands  at  50  abilities. 

Ordering  and  Clustering  Abilities 

Related  to  the  issue  of  which  abilities  the  assessment  tool 
should  include  is  the  question  of  how  those  abilities  should  be 
grouped  or  clustered,  if  at  all.  Trying  to  consider  50 
individual  abilities  without  some  categorizing  can  present  a 
formidable  challenge.  If  like  abilities  can  be  grouped,  drawing 
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Table  4 


Correlations  between  Paired  Abilities 


SUBJBCT  8AMPLB 

ABILITY  COMPARISONS 

1-31 

3-32 

97E 

r  -  .59 

r  -  .25 

97H 

r  -  .88 

BE9 

All  SS 

r  -  .81 

r  -  .52 
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conclusions  from  the  data  nay  be  made  somewhat  easier.  To  try  to 
provide  help  in  structuring  the  results,  a  tentative  set  of  eight 
clusters  was  formulated: 

COMMUNICATION  ABILITIES 
CONCEPTUAL  ABILITIES 
REASONING  ABILITIES 
SPEED- LOADED  ABILITIES 
PERCEPTUAL  ABILITIES:  VISION 
PERCEPTUAL  ABILITIES :  AUDITION 
PSYCHOMOTOR  ABILITIES 
GROSS  MOTOR  ABILITIES. 

Although  useful  because  they  made  it  possible  to  think  in  terms 
of  an  area  of  abilities  (e.g..  Communication  Skills)  rather  than 
separate  individual  abilities  (ORAL  COMPREHENSION,  WRITTEN 
COMPREHENSION,  etc.),  this  first  version  of  clustering  contained 
some  inconsistencies,  some  imbalances,  and  some  possible 
redundancies  (the  latter  discussed  in  the  preceding  section) . 
Further  consideration  of  the  relationship  between  abilities  led 
to  a  re-assignment  of  some  abilities  within  the  eight  clusters. 

A  listing  of  these  revised  clusters  and  of  the  abilities  grouped 
within  them  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

Once  the  clusters  had  been  revised,  it  was  decided  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  ease  of  administration  and  analysis,  and 
coherence  of  topics  treated,  that  the  order  of  the  questions  in 
the  flow  diagrams  should  be  changed  to  match  the  order  of 
abilities  shown  in  the  table.  Before  this  decision  was  made, 
some  questions  had  to  be  addressed:  Does  the  order  in  which  the 
abilities  are  presented  make  any  significant  difference  in  rater 
responses?  Should  the  abilities  be  presented  in  random  order 
without  regard  to  the  relationships  between  them?  For  example, 
should  the  questions  dealing  with  visual  abilities  be  together, 
or  should  they  be  scattered  throughout  the  diagram  pages?  No 
data  are  available  to  answer  these  questions.  However, 
experience  with  the  method  suggests  that  the  order  of  abilities 
is  not  critical. 

A  more  efficient  presentation  is  achieved  by  clustering 
questions  according  to  their  focus  (verbal,  cognitive,  visual, 
etc.).  A  detailed  inspection  of  the  questions  contained  in  the 
flow  diagrams  of  the  first  part  of  the  assessment  package 
revealed  an  interdependency  between  the  questions.  Preliminary 
questions  set  the  stage  for  questions  directed  to  more  than  one 
ability.  If  the  order  of  presentation  was  randomized,  the 
preliminary  questions  would  have  to  be  repeated  for  each  of  the 
subsequent  dependent  questions.  While  it  would  be  possible  to 
treat  each  question  independently,  the  repetition  would  result  in 
a  considerably  expanded  instrument.  Clustering  the  abilities 
achieves  an  efficiency  of  presentation.  Words,  space,  and 
rater's  time  are  saved.  The  instrument  is  fairly  long,  and 
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Table  5 

Revised  List  of  Abilities  and  Clusters 


COMMUNICATION  SKILLS:  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

CONCEPTUAL  SKILLS:  5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

REASONING  SKILLS :  13 . 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

SPEED-LOADED  SKILLS:  19. 

20. 

21, 

22. 

23. 

PERCEPTUAL  SKILLS:  VISION  24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

PERCEPTUAL  SKILLS:  AUDITION  31. 

32. 

33. 

PSYCHOMOTOR  SKILLS:  34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

GROSS  MOTOR  SKILLS:  41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Oral  Comprehension 
Written  Comprehension 
Oral  Expression 
Written  Expression 

Memorization 
Problem  Sensitivity 
Originality 
Fluency  of  Ideas 
Flexibility  of  Closure 
(Pattern  Recognition) 
Selective  Attention 
Spatial  Orientation 
Visualization 

Inductive  Reasoning 
Category  Flexibility 
Deductive  Reasoning 
Information  Ordering 
Mathematical  Reasoning 
Number  Facility 

Time  Sharing 
Speed  of  Closure 
Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy 
Reaction  Time 
Choice  Reaction  Time 

Near  vision 
Far  vision 
Night  Vision 

Visual  Color  Discrimination 
Peripheral  Vision 
Depth  Perception 
Glare  Sensitivity 

General  Hearing 
Auditory  Attention 
Sound  Localization 

Control  Precision 
Rate  Control 
Wrist  Finger  Speed 
Finger  Dexterity 
Manual  Dexterity 
Arm  Hand  Steadiness 
Multi-Limb  Coordination 

Extent  Flexibility 
Dynamic  Flexibility 
Speed  of  Limb  Movement 
Gross  Body  Equilibrium 
Gross  Body  Coordination 
Static  Strength 
Explosive  Strength 
Dynamic  Strength 
Trunk  Strength 
Stamina 
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making  it  longer  still  so  that  the  abilities  could  appear  in 
random  order  was  deemed  unnecessary ,  and  inappropriate  in  the 
present  context.  But  the  question  of  the  actual  impact ,  if  any, 
of  the  order  of  presentation  of  abilities  could  only  be  answered 
experimentally  by  a  large  methodological  study  comparing 
different  sequences  of  abilities. 

When  the  number  of  abilities  was  expanded  from  40  to  52  in 
preparing  the  flow  diagrams  for  the  pre-test,  the  question  of 
placement  of  the  additional  abilities  had  arisen.  As  a  temporary 
expedient,  the  12  additions  were  inserted  between  SPATIAL 
ORIENTATION  and  VISUALIZATION.  The  new  additions  all  dealt  with 
perceptual  skills,  and  the  then-existing  40  abilities  flow 
diagram  set  contained  a  boxed  interjection  saying  that  "Most 
tasks  require  the  person  to  attend  to,  perceive,  and  evaluate 
sensory  information  in  the  environment.  This  information  is 
usually  in  the  visual  or  auditory  modes.  The  200-level  questions 
refer  to  this  sensory  information."  Therefore,  it  was  judged 
appropriate  to  insert  the  new  abilities  in  that  section  of 
questions.  They  were  put  on  the  pages  immediately  preceding  the 
switch  from  200-level  to  300-level  questions.  The  inserted 
abilities  became  numbers  21  through  32  in  the  pre-test  packages. 

In  revising  Part  A  after  the  pre-test,  the  issue  of 
explanatory  boxes  such  as  the  one  just  described  arose  once  the 
decision  had  been  made  to  group  abilities  according  to  duster. 

In  the  early  diagrams,  there  was  only  one  explanatory  box,  the 
one  talking  of  sensory  information.  Either  that  box  had  to  be 
dropped  or  additional  boxes  explaining  each  of  the  other  clusters 
had  to  be  generated.  It  was  decided  that  whatever  orienting 
value  such  boxes  had  for  raters  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
disadvantages  of  including  them.  Using  such  boxes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  cluster  would  not  only  interrupt  the  flow  <  f 
the  questions,  it  would  also  increase  the  length  of  the 
instrument  and  the  time  required  to  work  through  it.  The 
questions  in  the  diagrams  themselves  provide  adequate 
orientation.  Therefore,  the  existing  explanatory  box  was  dropped 
from  the  revised  version  of  the  diagrams,  and  the  clusters  were 
used  as  an  ordering  scheme  but  were  not  discussed  as  part  of  the 
presentation  of  abilities. 

In  addition  to  changes  occasioned  by  the  re-ordering  of 
abilities  to  conform  to  the  order  of  clusters,  some  of  the 
pathways  within  the  diagrams  were  restructured  to  reflect 
consideration  of  how  and  when  raters  should  be  routed  around 
certain  ability  questions  rather  than  having  to  read  and  answer 
each  one.  For  example,  if  a  rater  judges  that  in  performing  a 
task  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  and  use  language,  it  is 
reasonable  to  route  that  rater  around  the  questions  asking  about 
reading,  writing,  and  jpeaking  language.  In  effect,  we  presume 
that  if  a  rater  says  "no"  to  language  use,  that  rater  would  also 
say  "no"  to  the  use  of  written  or  spoken  versions  of  language, 
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and  to  ask  him  to  respond  to  questions  already  asked  and  answered 
would  reduce  the  acceptability  of  the  instrument  to  the  rater  as 
well  as  its  efficiency.  Therefore,  certain  "no"  responses  were 
used  as  a  by-pass  criterion. 

There  were  other  instances  in  the  earlier  version  of  the 
instrument  in  which  answering  "yes"  to  one  ability  precluded  the 
rater's  being  asked  the  qualifying  questions  for  another  ability. 
For  example,  if  the  pathway  was  carefully  followed,  a  rater 
selecting  REACTION  TIME  would  never  be  asked  questions  relating 
to  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME.  An  examination  of  the  data  from  the  13 
raters  in  the  pre-test  showed  that  at  least  three  raters  (three 
of  the  four  Army  raters  and  both  of  the  MI  SMEs)  chose  both 
REACTION  TIME  and  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME  as  necessary  for  tasks  in 
MOS  96H.  Since  none  of  the  other  raters  selected  both  of  these 
abilities  for  96H,  and  since  no  raters  selected  either  of  these 
two  abilities  as  necessary  for  MOS  97E,  these  other  raters  may  or 
may  not  have  followed  the  prescribed  pathways  strictly. 
Nonetheless,  the  three  raters  most  familiar  with  the  jobs  they 
were  rating  (the  two  MI  SMEs  and  the  MI  training  specialist)  let 
their  understanding  of  the  job  take  precedence  over  the 
technicalities  of  the  flow  diagrams.  This  judgement  seemed  sound 
and  so  the  entire  set  of  diagrams  was  reviewed,  and  revisions 
were  made  in  them  so  that  raters  no  longer  need  choose  between 
the  realities  of  the  job  and  the  requirements  of  the  question- 
presentation  format.  There  may  be  job  contexts  in  which  the 
focus  of  the  task  being  rated  is  so  narrow  that  a  choice  should 
be  made  between  closely  related  abilities  (e.g. ,  between  REACTION 
TIME  and  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME) ,  but  the  MI  MOSS  and  the  IEW 
systems  realm  is  probably  not  such  a  context.  In  short,  within  a 
complex  job  or  task,  it  is  possible  that  both  may  be  required  at 
one  time  or  another. 

The  latest  version  of  the  flow  diagram  method  for  identifying 
abilities  and  skills,  incorporating  all  of  the  changes  discussed 

here  and  used  for  the  seven  MOSs  in  the  96  CMF  data  collection, 

is  the  one  included  as  Appendix  A. 

Selecting  Level-Cf  Rater  Agreement 

One  of  the  critical  steps  in  using  the  results  from  the 
instrument  is  the  choice  of  what  proportion  of  the  raters  must 
select  a  given  ability  as  required  for  the  job  or  task  in  order 
for  that  ability  to  be  included  in  the  profile  used  to 
characterize  the  job  or  task.  Table  6  shows  the  effect  of  this 
choice  on  the  profile  for  MOS  96H  based  on  the  selections  made  by 

13  raters  during  the  pre-test.  One  has  to  pick  the  level  of 

agreement  (number  of  raters  agreeing)  to  determine  which 
abilities  are  to  be  included  in  the  profile  of  abilities.  From 
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Table  6 


MOS  96H  Abilities  and  Skills— Ordarad  by  MYasH  Responses  and 
Means 


22  FAR  VIllOH _ 

_15  TIHt  SHARING _ 

16  f LEX  1 8 1 H  TY  OF  CLOSURE 

2  WHITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

3  ORAL  EXPRESSION _ 

32  SPteCH  CLASITY _ 

J3  NIGHT  VISION _ 

20  SPATIAL  OftlEMTATIOM _ 

6  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY _ 

iooeouctive  reasoning _ 

19  PERCEPTUAL  SPO  I  ACCURACY 

3  MEMORIZATION _ 

16  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION _ 

24  VISUAL  COCO  OtSCSIHIMATlOW 

49  CONTROL  PRECISION _ 

13  NUMBS*  FACILITY _ 

46  FINOER  DEXTERITY 

tt  jwwniniwa . . 

11  INFORMATION  ORDER  I  NO _ 

21  NEAR  VISIOM  ' _ 

1  ORAL  COMPREHENSION _ 

27  GLARE  SENSITIVITY _ 

47  MANUAL  OEXTERITY _ 

44  HULTI-L1HS  COOROIMATIOM 

33  VISUALIZATION _ 

52  CHOICE  REACT 1 OK _ 

25  PERIPHERAL  VISION _ 

39  EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY _ 

8  INDUCTIVE  REASONING _ 

12  MATHEMATICAL  REASONING 

26  DEPTH  PERCEPTION _ 

4  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION _ 

14  FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS _ 

9  CATEGORY  FLEX  I S I L I TY _ 

34  STATIC  STRENOTH _ 

46  ARM  HAND  STEADINESS _ 

26  GENERAL  HEAR  1  NO _ 

45  UR  1ST  FINGER  SPEED _ 

29  AUOITORY  ATTENTION _ 

17  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE _ 

7  ORIOINALITY _ 

50  RATE  CONTROL _ 

30  SOUND  LOCALIZATION _ 

43  PROS!  BOOT  COORDINATION 

41  OROSt  SOOT  EQUILIBRIUM 

42  SPEED  OF  LINS  MOVEMENT 

51  REACTION  TINE _ 

40  DYNAMIC  FLEXISILITY _ 

36  STAMINA _ 

35  EXPLOSIVE  STRENOTH _ 

37  TRUNK  STRENQTH _ 

36  DYNAMIC  STRENOTH 


13 

5.7 

1.5 

2.1 

13 

5.5 

0.8 

0.6 

13 

5.5 

0.9 

0.8 

13 

5.3 

1.2 

1.4 

13 

5.2 

1.1 

1.2 

13 

5.2 

0.8 

0.6 

13 

5.1 

0.6 

0.3 

13 

5.1 

0.7 

0.5 

13 

4.9 

1.0 

1.0 

13 

4.9 

1.0 

1.0 

13 

4.9 

0.8 

0.7 

13 

4.(6 

1.3 

1.7 

13 

4.6 

0.9 

0.6 

13 

4.4 

1.4 

2.1 

13 

3.9 

0.7  ‘ 

0.5 

13 

3.7 

1.2 

1.4 

13 

3.5 

1.2 

1.4 

5.0 

0.9 

0.9 

12 

4.9 

1.4 

1.9 

12 

4.8 

0.9 

0.6 

12 

4.7 

0.9 

0.8 

12 

4.3 

1.3 

1.6 

12 

4.0 

1.0 

1.1 

12 

3.8 

1.0 

1.1 

11 

5.2 

0.8 

0.6 

11 

4.6 

0.9 

0.8 

11 

4.2 

0,5 

0.3 

11 

3.8 

1.0 

1.0 

10 

5.1 

1.0 

1.0 

10 

4.7 

0.9 

0.9 

10 

4.6 

1.3 

1.6 

10 

4.5 

1.2 

1.5 

10 

4.4 

1.3 

1.8 

10 

4.2 

1.1 

1.2 

10 

3.8 

0.6 

0.3 

10 

3.2 

1.1 

1.2 

9 

4.5 

0.4 

0.2 

9 

3.0 

1.4 

2.1 

6 

5.5 

0.6 

0.3 

6 

5.0 

1.0 

1.1 

8 

4.4 

1.1 

1.2 

7 

4.5 

0.7 

0.6 

5 

4.2 

1.0 

0.9 

5 

3.5 

1.4 

2.1 

5 

3.1 

1.0 

1.0 

4 

4.0 

1.9 

3.5 

4 

3.6 

1.4 

1.9 

3 

4.7 

0.9 

0.6 

2 

3.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1 

5.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

5.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

4.0 

“  0.0 

0.0 
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the  table,  the  effect  of  rater  agreement  level  on  number  of 
abilities  in  the  96H  profile  can  be  derived: 


13  of  13  raters: 
12  of  13  raters: 
11  of  13  raters: 
10  of  13  raters: 


a  profile  with  17  abilities 
a  profile  with  24  abilities 
a  profile  with  29  abilities 
a  profile  with  36  abilities 


The  arbitrary  standard  in  the  literature  for  minimum  level  of 
rater  agreement  usually  is  a  out-off  score  of  80%  of  the  raters; 
that  is,  abilities  will  be  included  in  the  profile  if  80%  of  the 
raters  pick  them. 


Field  practice  varies,  partly  as  a  function  of  number  of 
raters  available.  For  example,  if  only  four  raters  are 
available,  level  of  rater  agreement  can  be  placed  at  100%  (if  all 
four  must  be  unanimous  for  an  ability  to  be  include  in  a  profile) 
or  75%  (if  three  out  of  four  raters  is  considered  sufficient), 
but  the  level  of  rater  agreement  obviously  cannot  be  80%  or  90% 
as  it  could  had  10  raters  been  used.  With  six  raters,  the 
standard  can  be  83%  (five  of  six)  or  67%  (four  of  six)  but  not  in 
between. 


In  the  case  of  the  pre-test,  where  there  were  13  raters,  and 
if  less  than  unanimous  or  100%  agreement  is  acceptable,  the  level 
of  rater  agreement  may  be  92%  (12  of  13),  85%  (ll  of  13)  or  77% 
(10  of  13) .  Rater  agreement  level  always  affects  which  abilities 
and  how  many  abilities  make  up  a  given  profile. 

Table  7  presents  the  data  for  MOS  97E.  All  13  raters  agreed 
on  12  abilities  to  be  included  in  the  97E  profile.  Using  10  of 
the  13  raters  as  the  cut-off  expands  the  profile  to  23  abilities. 
For  97E,  using  10  instead  of  13  raters  as  the  cut-off  almost 
doubles  the  number  of  abilities  in  the  profile;  for  96H  it  more 
than  doubles  the  number. 

The  impact  of  varying  rater  agreement  levels  on  both  MOSs, 
using  data  from  the  pre-test,  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  figure 
shows  the  effect  of  level  of  rater  agreement  on  how  many 
abilities  are  judged  necessary  as  well  as  not  necessary.  The 
lower  the  standard  used  for  the  level  of  rater  agreement,  the 
more  probable  it  is  that  an  ability  will  be  categorized  either  as 
necessary  or  as  not  necessary.  The  higher  the  level  of  rater 
agreement  required,  the  greater  the  number  of  abilities  assigned 
to  the  area  of  disagreement  will  be.  For  example,  as  just 
detailed  for  96H,  if  100%  agreement  is  demanded,  only  17 
abilities  qualify  as  necessary.  At  this  level,  there  is 
disagreement  about  the  remaining  35  abilities:  some  raters 
consider  them  necessary,  and  some  do  not.  Dropping  the  rater 
agreement  level  to  92%  (12  of  13  raters)  makes  it  easier  to  reach 
agreement.  With  this  standard,  for  example,  the  profile  for  96H 
expands  from  17  to  24  abilities.  In  addition,  with  a  92%  rater 
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Table  7 


MOS  97fi  Abilities  and  Skills— Ordered  by  MYe»H  Responses  and 
Means 
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3 
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HE 
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2 
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HE 

25 
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30 
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agreement  level,  three  abilities  can  be  excluded  from  the  profile 
(i.e.,  judged  unnecessary).  At  this  level,  25  abilities  remain 
in  the  area  of  indecision,  down  substantially  from  the  35 
abilities  neither  included  nor  excluded  when  100%  rater  agreement 
is  the  standard. 

Rather  than  choosing  an  arbitrary  rater  agreement  level  such 
as  80%,  it  may  be  wiser  to  look  at  rater  results  with  respect  to 
the  complete  impact  of  their  choices  in  a  form  similar  to  that  in 
the  figure.  Looking  at  the  data  in  that  form  may  make  it  easier 
to  determine  what  the  cut-off  level  should  be  for  various 
purposes.  The  nature  of  the  specific  abilities  included  and 
excluded  might  also  play  a  part  in  the  judgement. 

Table  8  summarizes  the  proportion  of  the  52  abilities  on 
which  there  was  agreement  among  the  raters  in  the  pre-test.  This 
table  includes  agreement  on  abilities  that  are  not  required  as 
well  as  on  those  that  are.  Using  data  on  abilities  that  are 
required  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  total  number  of  abilities 
agreed  upon  for  MOS  97E  than  it  does  for  96H.  The  proportion  of 
abilities  upon  which  agreement  was  reached  by  these  13  raters  is 
comparable  to  that  reported  by  Mallamad,  Levine,  and  Fleishman 
(1980).  They  used  an  80%  level  of  rater  agreement  as  their 
standard  of  "agreement, N  and  their  raters  rated  40  (not  52) 
abilities.  They  reported  agreement  on  28  of  the  40  abilities 
(70%)  their  raters  rated  (7  judged  required;  21  judged  not 
required)  in  one  case.  In  other  cases  they  reported,  their 
raters  agreed  on  from  23  (57.5%)  to  32  (80%)  of  the  40  abilities 
they  rated.  As  Table  8  shows,  raters  reached  agreement  on  62%  of 
the  52  abilities  for  MOS  96H  and  on  77%  of  the  abilities  for  MOS 
97E  if  an  85%  standard  (11  of  13  raters)  is  used.  Thus, 
agreement  in  the  MI  context  is  comparable  to  that  attained  on  the 
Navy,  electronics,  and  civilian  taskb  used  by  Mallamad,  Levina, 
and  Fleishman  (1980). 

There  is  a  second  source  of  data  that  can  be  used  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  an  ability  should  be  included  in  a  specific 
profile.  This  is  the  scalar  score  for  each  ability  generated 
from  Part  B  of  the  tool.  As  both  Tables  6  and  7  show,  even  where 
there  is  complete  agreement  among  the  13  raters  about  the  need 
for  a  given  ability,  the  average  value  assigned  to  a  necessary 
ability  by  the  raters,  when  asked  how  much  of  the  ability  was 
needed,  varied  considerably.  In  the  case  of  96H,  the  scalar 
means  ranged  from  5.7  for  FAR  VISION  to  3.5  for  FINGER  DEXTERITY. 
It  may  be  wise  to  establish  some  minimum  scalar  score  below  which 
an  ability  is  not  included  in  a  profile  even  if  all  raters  judge 
it  necessary.  One  might  assume,  for  example,  that  3.0  would  be 
the  minimum  acceptable  score  for  inclusion  in  the  ability 
profile.  This  kind  of  decision  would  say  that  while  the  ability 
is  required,  it  is  really  not  that  important  for  the  task  or  job. 
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Table  8 

Rater  Agreement  Level  and  Abilities  Required/ Not  Required 


PROPORTION  OP  ANILITIES  JUDQED  AS 

NOR  9M 

NOR  m 

RMIBR 

MRCeCNT 

LEVEL 

REOUIREO 

NOT 

REQUIRED 

TOTAL 

REQUIRED 

NOT 

REQUIRED 

TOTAL 

13  or  13  (100X) 

33X 

OX 

33X 

23X 

23X 

4&X 

12  or  13  (92X) 

46% 

AX 

52X 

36% 

SIX 

67X 

11  or  13  (OCX) 

34X 

OX 

62X 

o 

77% 

10  or  13  <77X> 

69% 

10X 

79% 

44% 

4  OX 

tax 
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in  choosing  the  minimum  scalar  value,  distribution  of  the  ability 
in  the  available  population  could  also  be  taken  into  account. 

In  general,  selecting  an  ability  for  inclusion  in  a  profile 
would  involve  at  least  two  judgements: 

ABILITY  SELECTED  -  f (Minimum  Number  of  Raters  in  Agreement 

+  Minimum  Scalar  Value) 

Thus,  two  arbitrary  and  qualitative  decisions  have  tc  be  made. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  moat  jobs  profile  nicely,  and  it 
becomes  reasonably  apparent  what  the  critical  set  of  abilities 
for  the  job  is. 

It  might  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  two  jobs  used  as 
samples  in  the  pre-test  are  not  typical.  Each  of  these  jobs  is  a 
very  rich,  complex,  and  demanding  job  that  requires  many 
abilities.  Indeed,  the  results  of  using  the  tool  reflect  that 
fact.  As  Figure  3  shows,  data  from  the  13  raters  form  distinct 
and  rational  profiles  for  each  job,  profiles  that  are  appropriate 
to  job  demands.  In  both  cases,  the  demands  are  heavy  and 
distinctive. 

Modifying  Anchors 

The  second  part  of  the  assessment  process  requires  a  rater  to 
make  a  scalar  estimate  from  1  to  7  of  how  much  of  an  ability,  or 
what  skill  level,  is  needed  in  the  job  or  task  being  rated.  As 
shown  in  Appendix  B,  there  is  a  separate  page  for  scaling  each  of 
the  abilities.  At  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  name  of  the  ability 
and  its  definition.  The  1  to  7  scale  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
page.  The  anchors  used  in  the  pre-test  were  those  from  the 
original  MARS  development.  In  that  version,  three  examples  were 
included  for  each  ability.  These  examples  were  placed  to  the 
right  of  the  scale  and  were  followed  by  numbers  in  parentheses 
that  indicated  the  average  scale  value  that  had  been  assigned  to 
that  example  by  previous  judges.  A  sample  from  the  pre-test 
version  is  shown  at  the  top  of  Figure  4. 

There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  these  anchors. 
Many  raters  felt  they  were  misleading  and  that  some  of  the 
examples  were  inappropriate  to  the  ability  they  represented.  The 
examples  were  intended  to  serve  as  anchors  and  to  given  some 
general  idea  about  what  the  numbers  meant  in  the  scale,  using  a 
skill  example  appropriate  to  the  ability  but  usually  not  related 
to  the  task  or  job  being  evaluated.  However,  the  examples 
appeared  to  confuse  many  raters.  There  is  evidence  that  some 
raters  thought  they  were  to  use  the  numbers  from  the  examples — 
an  unintended  transfer. 
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Example  of  anchors  used  In  pre-test 


Example  of  modified  anchors 
Figure  4.  Evolution  of  JCAT,  Part  B. 
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A  modification  was  mada  in  the  scalar  instrument  following 
the  feasibility  test.  Figure  4  also  shows  the  new  form  of  the 
scalars,  illustrated  for  one  ability,  ORAL  COMPREHENSION.  An 
additional  and  more  conventional  set  of  anchors  has  been  placed 
to  the  right  of  the  scale,  the  examples  which  had  been  the  only 
anchors  provided  in  the  earlier  version  have  been  moved  to  the 
left  of  the  scale,  and  the  numbers  which  used  to  follow  those 
examples  have  been  dropped.  The  new  anchors  to  the  right  of  the 
center  scale  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  extensive  psychometric 
data  published  by  Bass,  Cascio,  and  O'Connor  (1974).  Using  these 
data  allowed  the  selection  of  phrases  which  represent  nearly 
equal  intervals  between  the  anchors  shown  in  the  figure. 

Selecting  Raters 

In  using  a  technique  in  which  raters  make  judgements  about  a 
task  and  its  demands  on  those  who  perform  it,  one  of  the 
funo  mental  and  practical  issues  to  be  faced  is  what  kinds  of 
raters  must  be  used.  As  mentioned  bofore,  must  the  raters  be 
subject  matter  experts  who  are  experienced  in  performing  the  task 
they  are  rating?  Can  they  be,  or  even  should  they  be,  personnel 
experts  or  task  analysts?  Or,  given  a  task  description,  can  a 
wide  variety  -*f  individuals,  with  varying  backgrounds  and 
experiences,  carry  out  the  translation  of  job  or  task 
requirements  into  the  abilities  and  skills  needed  for  those  jobs 
and  tasks? 

Earlier  research  (Fleishman  &  Mumford,  1989;  Fleishman  & 
Quaintance,  1984;  Mallamad,  Levine,  &  Fleishman,  1980)  suggests 
that  the  use  of  highly  trained  job  experts  may  not  be  necessary 
when  decision  flow  diagrams  are  used  to  structure  judgements.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  use  SMEs,  criteria  would  have  to  be 
established  about  what  constitutes  a  SME  and  demands  placed  on 
highly  trained  personnel  who  would  be  available  only  on  a 
restricted  basis  for  assessment  procedures.  Being  able  to  use 
more  heterogeneous  populations  of  raters  eases  limitations  on 
when,  where,  and  how  the  assessment  can  be  accomplished. 

The  pre-test  conducted  with  both  flow  diagrams  and  scalars 
provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  responses  made  by  raters  from 
a  variety  of  backgrounds.  As  explained  earlier  in  this  report, 
raters  included  Army  personnel,  ARI  staff  members,  and  contractor 
personnel.  The  question  arises,  what  differences,  if  any, 
existed  in  judgement  patterns  as  a  function  of  experience  or 
background? 

One  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  look  at  the  degree  to 
which  raters  agree  in  their  judgements.  Correlation  techniques 
are  probably  the  most  conventional  way  to  express  agreement 
numerically.  For  example,  Mallamad,  Levine,  and  Fleishman  (1980) 
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reported  interclass  correlation  coefficients  for  agreement 
between  two  groups  of  five  judges  rating  five  different  tasks 
ranging  from  0.76  to  0.85.  Because  such  measures  look  at  overall 
agreement,  they  provide  no  insight  into  the  degree  to  which  there 
may  be  agreement  on  some  subset  of  abilities.  Mallamad,  Levine, 
and  Fleishman  (1980)  developed  a  measure  based  on  the  proportion 
of  raters  selecting  a  particular  ability  that  allowed  them  to 
look  at  the  proportions  of  abilities  on  which  there  was  a  high 
level  of  agreement.  This  metric  is  useful  in  looking  at  what 
agreement  there  is  about  which  abilities  are  to  be  included  in  a 
profile  of  a  job  ov:  task  but  does  not  indicate  if  there  are 
differences  among  different  kinds  of  raters. 

As  a  way  of  determining  whether  or  now  •'  *re  were  differences 
among  raters  as  a  function  of  their  backgrounds,  a  measure  of 
dissent  was  developed.  Responses  were  categorized  as  dissenting 
or  agreeing  with  majority  rater  responses.  Then  dissents  were 
examined  as  a  function  of  rater  background  to  discover  whether  or 
not  background,  experience,  or  training  of  various  kinds  was 
associated  with  a  disproportionate  level  of  dissent. 


To  obtain  the  measure  of  dissent,  "agreement"  was  arbitrarily 
established  as  meaning  that  at  least  10  out  of  13  raters  judged 
that  an  ability  was  needed  for  an  MOS.  Thus,  when  all  13  raters 
selected  an  ability  (as  was  the  case  for  17  abilities  when  MOS 
96H  was  rated  and  for  12  abilities  when  97E  was  rated) ,  there 
were  no  dissents.  When  12  of  the  raters  selected  an  ability, 
there  was  one  dissent.  If  11  raters  selected  an  ability,  2 
dissented;  if  10,  3  dissented.  The  agreements  and  dissents  are 
tabulated  for  each  MOS  by  agreement  level  in  Table  9. 

With  respect  to  judgements  on  96H,  if  an  agreement  level  of 
10  of  13  raters  (77%)  is  used,  the  raters  will  have  agreed  that 
36  of  the  52  abilities  are  needed.  The  36  abilities  will  have 
received  429  of  a  possible  468  "yes”  votes.  There  would  have 
been  39  dissenting  judgements  or  dissents  to  that  choice  of 
abilities.  For  97E,  with  the  same  rater  agreement  level  (10  of 
13),  the  majority  of  raters  will  have  agreed  that  23  of  the  52 
abilities  are  needed.  Those  23  abilities  will  have  received  281 
of  a  possible  299  votes,  with  18  dissents. 


Table  10  shows  how  the  dissents  distribute  as  a  function  of 
rater  background.  Army  personnel  made  up  31%  of  the  raters.  On 
96H  they  accounted  for  only  21%  of  the  dissents,  but  on  97E  they 
accounted  for  50%.  In  contrast,  ARI  personnel,  23%  of  the 
raters,  had  38%  of  the  dissents  on  96H  but  only  22%  of  those  on 
97E.  Agency  affiliation  seems  to  interact  with  MOS  judgements. 
There  is  a  high  proportion  of  dissents  attributable  to  Army 
personnel  when  rating  97E  and  a  low  proportion  when  rating  96H. 
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Table  9 


Agreement  and  Dissent  by  MOS  and  Rater  Agreement  Level 


RATER 

NOC  96N 

NOS  96E 

LEVEL 

AGREEMENTS 

DIMENTS 

AGREEMENTS 

DISSENTS 

13  OF  13 

2?l 

0 

158 

0 

12  OF  13 

84 

7 

84 

7 

11  OF  13 

44 

8 

11 

2 

10  OF  13 

80 

24 

30 

9 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

429 

39 

281 

18 

PERCENTAGE 

92X 

8X 

94X 

6X 
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Table  10 

Dissents  from  Majority  Ratings  as  a  Function  of  Rater  Background 


RATBR 

BACKGROUND 

96H 

97B 

%  RATERS 

%  DISSENTS 

%  RATERS 

%  DISSENTS 

ARMY 

31% 

21% 

31% 

50% 

ARI 

23 

38 

23 

22 

CONTRACTOR 

46 

41 

46 

28 

Ml:  SME 

15 

10 

15 

28 

MI :  TRAINING  R&D 

46 

51 

46 

33 

NON  MI 

38 

38 

38 

39 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 

54 

62 

54 

33 

NON-PSYCHOLOGISTS 

46 

38 

46 

67 

MALE 

62 

46 

62 

67 

FEMALE 

38 

54 

38 

33 

32 


MI  SMEs  show  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  Army  personnel, 
which  is  not  surprising  considering  the  overlap  in  their 
membership.  It  is  nevertheless  puzzling  why  these  SMEs  account 
for  few  of  the  dissents  on  96H  and  for  a  disproportionately  high 
number  on  97E.  Evidently,  the  picture  these  SMEs  have  of  MOS  96H 
reflects  some  general  consensus,  one  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
raters,  whereas  their  picture  of  MOS  97E  is  not  as  consistent 
with  that  of  the  other  raters. 

Since  dissents  represent  a  judgement  that  an  ability  is  not 
necessa*  y  for  a  particular  job,  the  data  suggest  that  Army 
personnel  and  Mis  SMEs  feel  that  some  abilities  included  in  the 
profile  for  97E  by  the  majority  of  raters  could  be  omitted.  An 
inspection  of  the  data  shows  that  different  individuals  dissent 
on  different  abilities.  One  Army  rater  would  leave  out  FLUENCY 
OF  IDEAS  and  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE,  while  another  Army  rater 
would  omit  INFORMATION  ORDERING  and  NUMBER  FACILITY.  The  only 
sense  in  which  these  special  categories  of  raters  may  be  said  to 
be  different  is  that  they  would  choose  a  slightly  more  restricted 
list  of  abilities  as  necessary  for  97E. 

In  summary,  within  the  pre-test  panel  of  13  raters,  being 
male,  non-psychologist,  Ml:  SME,  and  Army  was  associated  with 
low  levels  of  dissent  on  96H  and  higher  levels  of  dissent  on  97E. 
Regardless  of  what  this  says  about  experience  and  imagination,  it 
is  important  to  remember  the  high  level  of  agreement  on  profiles 
for  these  two  MOSs.  The  profile  for  96H  contained  36  abilities, 
if  10  of  13  raters  is  used  as  the  standard  for  agreement.  The  39 
dissents  on  this  profile  represent  only  8%  of  the  judgements  made 
about  these  abilities  for  this  MOS.  For  97E,  the  18  dissents 
represent  only  6%  of  the  judgements.  Thus,  for  both  MOSs  there 
is  a  very  high  level  (above  90%)  of  support  for  the  abilities 
chosen.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  agreement  about  what  abilities 
are  important  for  specific  MOS,  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  MOSs  in  terms  of  abilities  selected,  and  the  picture 
that  emerges  of  the  MOSs  is  much  the  same  regardless  of  the 
background  of  the  raters. 

These  data  support  the  hypothesis  that,  using  this  tool, 
highly  job-trained  SMEs  are  not  necessarily  required  for  reliable 
and  valid  judgements  of  the  jobs  and  tasks  being  assessed.  This 
could  on  the  one  hand  reduce  manpower  pressure  to  obtain  SME 
raters  and  on  the  other  hand  could  allow  for  greater  numbers  of 
raters  where  there  are  few  appropriate  and  available  SMEs.  In 
short,  the  technique  may  be  robust  with  respect  to  rater 
background  and  experience.  But,  just  how  much  relevant 
background  and  experience  are  required,  and  of  what  kind,  remains 
to  be  explored. 
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The  instrument  being  used  and  developed  here  can  be  applied 
either  from  the  job/task  standpoint  or  from  the  aspect  of 
personnel  characteristics.  As  a  part  of  job  analyses,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  tie  the  analysis  to  the  jobs  and  tasks  of 
immediate  interest — in  the  present  case,  military  intelligence. 

One  step  in  this  process,  therefore,  was  to  evaluate  two  Ml 
MOSs  in  a  feasibility  test  and  (in  data  to  be  presented  later  in 
this  report)  to  expand  the  evaluation  to  all  seven  MOSs  of  the  96 
Career  Management  Field. 

An  amplification  of  this  approach  is  to  view  the  military 
intelligence  process  as  consisting  of  eight  intelligence 
production  activities: 

1 .  Planning 

2.  Setting-up  or  preparing 

3.  Collecting  data 

4.  Managing  or  cataloging  data 

5.  Analyzing  or  exploiting  data 

6 .  Interpreting  data 

7 .  Preparing  outputs 

8.  Disseminating  information. 

This  is  a  taxonomy  of  intelligence  activities,  and  it  implies 
that  any  MI  job  or  MOS  could  potentially  require  these 
activities.  As  will  be  seen  later,  it  does  not  mean  that  every 
MOS  must  do  all  eight  activities,  indeed,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
MOSs  will  vary  in  which  activities  are  most  important. 

The  MOSs  will  also  vary  in  the  abilities  and  skills  that 
underlie  performance  of  the  eight  activities.  Data  on  these 
variations  will  also  be  presented  in  a  later  chapter.  A  general 
taxonomic  class  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  fixed  abilities  and 
skill  set  across  all  job  settings.  For  example,  there  are  many 
ways  of  "collecting  data"  and  "disseminating  information, "  and  as 
those  ways  differ  so  will  the  abilities  and  skills  associated 
with  them. 

From  another  viewpoint,  the  eight  activities  are  of  general 
interest  since  they  could  be  used  in  many  different  types  of  jobs 
beyond  the  world  of  military  intelligence.  The  taxonomic  class 
words— "planning, "  "interpreting  data"— express  activities  that 
are  widely  discussed  at  broad  and  sometimes  vague  levels  of 
discourse.  It  should  be  interesting  and  perhaps  important, 
therefore,  to  see  what  the  activities  translate  into  in  a 
specific  set  of  jobs  (seven  MI  MOSs)  through  the  transform  of 
ability  and  skill  assessment. 
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To  tost  these  possibilities,  a  method  had  to  ba  invented 
which  would  allow  SMEs  to  make  abilities  and  skills  judgements 
relative  to  the  eight  intelligence  production  activities.  The 
procedure  required  that  each  rater  use  the  abilities  selected  in 
JCAT  Parts  A  and  B  and  then  show  where  they  would  be  used  in  the 
eight  activities.  In  addition,  a  quantitative  judgement  was 
required  (on  the  l  to  7  scale)  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
ability  for  the  activity.  This  became  Part  c. 

One  purpose  here  is  to  attempt  to  tie  abilities  and  skills 
more  directly  to  specific  military  intelligence  activities.  Data 
on  this  connection  will  be  shown  and  discussed  later  in  the 
report. 

Matching  Profiles 

A  major  output  of  this  technique  is  abilities  and  skills 
profiles.  Whether  one  looks  at  systems,  jobs,  tasks,  or  people, 
the  basic  data  will  be  a  set  of  50  abilities  values,  either 
indicating  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  ability  and/or  some 
measure  of  the  importance  of  that  ability.  A  major  step  will  the 
be  to  compare  and  match  a  variety  of  profiles: 

•  Two  or  more  different  systems 

•  Two  or  more  different  jobs 

•  Two  or  more  different  tasks 

•  A  profile  of  system  demands  and  a  profile  of  personnel 
capability 

•  Two  or  more  different  groups  of  people. 

Many  other  possible  comparisons  could  be  made.  Whatever  the 
match,  once  two  or  more  profiles  have  been  generated,  the 
question  immediately  arises  as  to  specifically  how  the  profiles 
can  be  compared.  The  answer  depends  upon  at  least  two  factors: 
what  kinds  of  information  are  needed  and  whether  qualitative  or 
quantitative  answers  are  required. 

A  partial  example  of  a  qualitative  set  of  answers  has  already 
been  given  in  a  previous  report  (Muckier,  Seven,  &  Akman,  1990b) 
in  comparing  the  profiles  of  a  hypothetical  unmanned  aerial 
vehicle  (UAV)  and  MOS  96H,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  Suppose  that 
the  context  is  system  design  and  the  profile  comparison  has  been 
generated  with  the  current  state  of  UAV  system  design  and  what  is 
known  about  the  capabilities  of  MOS  96H.  Here  the  question  is 
not  so  much  "Can  a  qualified  MOS  96H  perform  the 
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Figura  5. 


A  comparison  of  UAV  oparationa  with  MOS 


job?"  as  it  is  "Where  in  the  daaign  may  thara  ba  troublas  or 
problems  if  MOS  96H  is  u»ad  to  perform  the  job?"  For  example, 
there  may  ba  problems  because  the  design  generates  tasks  that 
place  too  high  demands  in  the  areas  of  Reasoning  Abilities  and 
Perceptual  (Vision)  Abilities.  In  system  design,  MMs  is  useful 
diagnostic  information  that  enables  human  engineering  . o  look 
closely  at  the  design,  to  see  where  these  problems  have  been 
created,  and  to  re-design  the  problems  away  or  at  least  reduce 
them.  The  tool  has  been  used  precisely  in  this  way  in  the  design 
of  the  Howitzer  Improvement  Program  (HIP)  and  several  new  air 
defense  systems.  Human  engineering  design  improvements  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  diagnostic  data  before  design  freeze. 

Further,  Fleishman  and  Mumford  (1989)  have  suggested  in 
detail  that  these  individual  differences  data  point  to  areas  of 
concern  for  training.  If,  for  example,  the  design  cannot  reduce 
the  performance  demands  in  a  given  area,  then  the  search  for 
compensation  by  training  must  begin.  The  results  may  suggest 
areas  where  current  training  is  either  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory  and  where  the  new  system  may,  or  may  not,  need 
reconsideration  for  personnel  training. 

A  different  way  of  approaching  the  profile  matching  and 
comparison  problem  is  in  terms  of  a  quantitative  comparison 
between  profiles.  Technically,  this  topic  has  been  of  major 
concern  for  decades  to  certain  areas  of  psychology  where 
information  is  generated  in  terms  of  profiles  (such  as  the 
Semantic  Differential  and  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory) .  The  technical  question  is,  can  a  quantitative  score 
be  generated  from  the  profiles  that  will  express  the  difterences 
between  the  profiles? 

The  first  systematic  attempt  at  defining  such  quantitative 
measures  came  from  Cronbach  and  Gleser  (1953)  in  terms  of  a 
general  expression  of  the  distance  between  profiles: 


x  <xj,  -  V* 

where:  D  -  the  distance  measure  between  two  profiles 

xJt  -  distribution  of  profile  scores  on  one  variate 
Xj2  -  distribution  of  profile  scores  on  a  second  variate 

D2  is  a  "general  expression  for  the  dissimilarity  between  two 
profiles"  or  "a  measure  of  similarity."  Cronbach  and  Gleser 
(1953)  showed  that  the  profile  matching  formulae  to  that  date, 
including  correlation  coefficients,  were  variations  of  this 
general  equation  with  widely  varying  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages . 
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Since  the  classic  Cronbach  and  Gleser  (1953)  report,  there 
has  been  a  large  literature  proposing  variations  on  D2,  other 
measures  of  profile  similarity,  or  the  use  of  some  other  form  of 
composite  criteria.  At  least  four  basic  lessons  appear  to  have 
come  from  the  literature  as  evidenced,  for  example,  from  the 
comparative  evaluations  of  i-ralicx  and  Raju  (1982)  and  Sparrow 
(1989) s 

1.  itony  computational  expressions  of  profile  similarity  give 
about  the  same  results. 

2.  Simple  measures  appear  to  be  about  as  good  as  complex 
measures. 

3.  Some  complex  measures,  and  particularly  elaborately 
weighted  variable  sets,  may  have  very  wrong  implications. 

4.  "Profile  similarity"  is  not  a  single  dimension,  and  it 
may  always  reflect  different  aspects  of  profile 
comparisons  (Cohen,  1978) . 

But  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  in  a  profile 
similarity  measure,  or  any  composite  score,  is,  what  does  the 
number  hide  or  obscure?  What  information  is  lost  by  calculating 
a  single  number  purporting  to  express  the  degree  of  similarity 
between  two  profiles,  for  example?  in  profile  data  of  the  type 
described  here,  the  loss  may  be  significant  if  application  and 
interpretation  rely  solely  on  a  similarity  score.  What  this 
suggests  is  that  one  should  not  depend  upon  a  single  score  when  a 
richness  of  information  can  be  found  in  the  basic  abilities 
profile  data  and  their  associated  dusters. 

Related  to  that  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  a 
profile  similarity  score.  Consider,  as  an  example,  three  D2 
scores  from  Cronbach  and  Gleser  (1953,  p.  460): 

I>»  -  20 


D,e2  -  63 

What  do  the  numbers  "20"  and  "63"  mean ;  what  kind  of  a  scale  is 
this;  or,  how  does  one  interpret  the  D2  scale  number?  To  provide 
a  common  and  understood  interpretive  framework,  many  attempts 
(of.,  Cattell,  1949;  Cohen,  1969)  have  been  made  to  express 
profile  similarity  through  correlation  coefficients  thus  putting 
profile  similarity  in  the  range  of  +1  to  -1,  but  this  has  raised 
a  number  of  difficult  technical  problems.  (For  example,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  a  zero  correlation  between  two  profiles?) 
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To  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writers,  no  quantitative 
measures  of  profile  matches  or  comparisons  have  been  devised  or 
published  for,  or  ever  used  on,  the  types  of  ability  and  skills 
profiles  highlighted  here.  The  data  collected  here  may  provide  a 
basis  for  future  attempts  to  invent  and  evaluate  measures  of 
profile  similarity. 

Applying  the  MARS  Method 

Although  the  MARS  technique  has  been  in  practical  use  in  some 
form  for  at  least  20  years,  it  has  been  expanded  and  changed 
considerably  over  that  period,  indeed,  most  practitioners 
(including  the  present  ones)  have  seen  fit  to  adapt  the  MARS 
tools  in  varying  degrees  to  their  particular  application  problem. 

One  such  change  was  the  expansion  of  the  basic  abilities  and 
skills  set  to  52  which  has  been  currently  reduced  to  50 
(Fleishman  &  Mumford,  1989).  Another  change  has  been  a  move  away 
from  the  flow  diagram  technique  (JCAT,  Part  A)  to  a  sole 
dependence  upon  the  scaling  method  (JCAT,  Part  B) .  This  change 
has  happened  despite  data  (Mallamad,  Levine,  6  Fleishman,  1980) 
that  the  two  together  give  better  (i.e.,  more  reliable  and  more 
focused)  estimates  of  required  abilities.  In  this  application, 
both  tools  have  been  retained  despite  a  possible  cost  in  rater 
time. 

Recently,  Fleishman  and  Mumford  (1989,  pp.  218-219)  have 
clarified  the  procedure  for  using  MARS  at  the  task  level.  The 
first  three  steps  involve  developing  a  critical  task  inventory, 
assisted  and  reviewed  by  SMEs,  so  that  only  the  most  critical 
tasks  in  a  job  will  be  evaluated.  The  analysis  in  the  present 
application  has  been  at  the  job  level,  although  using  JCAT,  Part 
C  is  a  way  of  getting  military  intelligence  tasks  more 
specifically. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  apply  the  MARS  method  at  the  task  level 
using  a  second  panel  of  SMEs.  Two  immediate  problems  arise  here 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  a  panel: 

1.  Fleishman  and  Mumford  (1989,  p.  217)  recommend  15  to  20 
SMEs  as  ability  and  skill  raters.  Unfortunately,  in  practice, 
there  are  often  not  that  many  available,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter  with  respect  to  96  CMF  where  a  maximum  of  10  SMEs 
could  be  gotten  for  an  MOS.  In  the  context  of  new  system  design 
and  analysis  of  abilities  demands,  there  may  be  only  a  handful  of 
individuals  who  understand  the  system.  This  limitation  is  always 
true  in  early  system  test  and  almost  always  true  even  in  early 
operational  test  and  evaluation.  The  methodological  need  is  to 
develop  some  guidelines  as  to  what  constitutes  a  minimum  rater 
sample  that  will  produce  consistent  and  reliable  results. 
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2.  In  fact,  the  method  may  not  need,  in  a  strict  manse, 
"SMEs,"  a  subject  which  was  discussed  in  a  previous  section, 
Raters  could  be  "...  job  incumbents,  job  analysts,  supervisors, 
or  trainers"  (Fleishman  &  Mumford,  1989,  p.  217).  The  method 
does  appear  to  be  robust  across  different  kinds  of  raters  without 
the  need  for  the  strict  rater  criterion  of  SME.  But  this  subject 
also  needs  more  methodological  investigation. 

Finally,  the  applications  of  the  MARS  method  and  its 
variations  over  the  past  20  years  suggest  that  it  is  both  robust 
and  useful  in  a  wide  variety  of  human  job  contexts.  The  method 
should  continue  to  be  used  and  to  undergo  improvement  and 
adaptation . 
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A  Test  Application  to  96  CMF 


Administration  of  the  JCAT  Test  Bacterv 

In  Nay  1990,  a  JCAT  test  battery  was  prepared  and  given  by 
the  ARI  field  staff  to  65  Military  Intelligence  subject  matter 
experts  (SMEs)  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  These  experts  were 
members  of  96  CNF  and  the  seven  NOSs  that  currently  constitute  96 
CMF.  All  of  the  material  to  be  presented  in  the  rest  of  this 
report  will  pertain  to  the  administration  of  the  JCAT  test 
materials  and  the  results  that  were  obtained  from  that 
administration . 

Three  Parts,  of  MI.  JCAT 

JCAT  consists  of  three  major  parts.  In  the  first  part,  the 
raters  determine  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  50  abilities 
relative  to  a  particular  job.  The  second  part  is  used  by  the 
raters  to  estimate  how  much  of  an  ability  Is  required.  The  third 
part  is  used  by  raters  to  determine  how  much  of  the  ability  is 
required  for  performing  specific  intelligence  functions.  For 
ease  of  reference,  the  three  JCAT  steps  have  been  identified  as 
Part  A,  Part  B,  and  Part  C,  respectively. 

Part  A:  Decision  Flow  Diagrams.  Figure  6  shows  the  first  page  of 
the  binary  flow  diagrams  used  in  JCAT  by  raters  to  determine  if  a 
particular  ability  is  required  to  perform  a  particular  job.  The 
questionnaire  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  task  description 
pertaining  to  the  job  being  rated  and  an  answer  sheet  in  which 
the  rater  is  told  to  cirale  the  abilities  which  are  required. 

For  ease  of  use,  a  standard  set  of  symbols  has  been  used  to 
guide  the  rater  through  the  process.  Triangles  indicate 
instructions,  directing  the  flow  through  the  charts.  Rectangles 
indicate  questions  about  the  job;  the  questions  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  elicit  "YES"  or  "NO"  responses  about  the 
job  being  rated.  Ellipses  contain  the  name  of  an  ability  or 
skill  and  a  number  referring  to  the  order  in  which  the  ability  or 
skill  is  listed  in  the  answer  form. 

If  the  rater  reaches  an  ellipse  through  the  decision  flow 
process,  the  ability  contained  therein  has  been  judged  as 
required  to  perform  the  job  being  rated.  A  determination  must  be 
made  for  each  of  the  50  abilities  included  in  JCAT.  Appendix  A 
contains  a  complete  set  of  the  decision  flow  diagrams. 

Part  B:  Scaling  the  Abilities.  Figure  7  shows  the  scaling  guide 
for  one  of  the  50  abilities  included  in  JCAT.  There  are  three 
key  parts  to  the  scale.  First,  each  sheet  includes  the 
definition  of  the  ability  being  rated.  Second,  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  seven  point  scale  are  high,  low,  and  mid  level 
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Figure  6.  JCAT  Part  A  decision  flow  diagrams. 
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Figure  7.  Example  of  JCAT  Part  B  scaling  guide. 
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anchors  based  on  sample  tasks  which  the  rater  can  use  for 
guidance  In  rating  the  task  being  analyzed.  On  the  right  hand 
side  is  an  alternate  set  of  anchors  based  on  judgements 
reflecting  "great  amount",  "quite  a  bit",  "moderate",  and 
"minimum  amount"  of  the  skill.  Appendix  B  presents  the  complete 
set  of  scalars  for  the  JCAT  abilities. 

For  each  ability  selected  in  Part  A,  the  rater  is  asked  to 
use  the  Pari:  B  guide  to  develop  a  rating  between  1  and  7 
representing  how  much  of  the  ability  or  skill  is  required.  The 
answer  is  recorded  on  the  same  answer  sheet  used  for  Part  A  in 
spaces  adjacent  to  the  circled  abilities  (Figure  8) . 

Part  C:  Application  to  Intelligence  Production  Activities.  While 
Part  A  and  Part  B  have  application  in  a  variety  of  job 
performance  settings,  Part  C  has  been  tailored  to  elicit 
information  specific  to  military  intelligence.  This  third  part 
is  based  on  a  task  taxonomy  for  MI  work.  Table  11  lists  eight 
"intelligence  production  activities". 

The  rater  is  asked  to  indicate  how  much  of  the  abilities 
selected  in  Part  A  are  required  in  each  of  the  eight  production 
activities.  Wherever  there  is  a  requirement,  the  rater  uses  a 
seven  point  scale  similar  to  that  used  in  Part  B  to  make  an 
estimate  (Figure  9) .  The  Part  C  answer  sheets  are  contained  i.i 
Appendix  C. 

Procedure 

Subjects  were  provided  the  materials  and  oral  instructions 
either  individually  or  in  groups.  The  instruction  periods  lasted 
about  10  minutes.  In  that  period  the  project  was  briefly 
described,  and  the  three  tasks  required  were  described.  The 
location  within  the  materials  was  shown  for  each  task,  the  answer 
sheets  identified,  and  an  explanation  was  given  on  how  the  tasks 
were  to  be  done  and  the  answer  sheets  completed.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  there  were  directions  in  the  instruction  booklet 
and  a  practice  exercise  that  they  could  do  if  they  wanted 
experience  with  the  first  t  .asks.  In  addition,  the  position 
descriptions  were  pointed  ouu,  but  since  they  had  not  been 
verified  by  the  school,  subjects  were  told  to  complete  the  tasks 
based  on  their  experience  performing  their  MOS. 

Twelve  subjects  were  not  available  to  attend  the 
instructional  briefings.  For  these  subjects,  an  officer-in- 
charge  was  given  the  materials  and  the  directions,  and  was  asked 
to  hand  out  the  materials  and  provide  instructions  to  these 
sub j ects . 
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9  6  CMP  ANSWER  SHEET 

Uaa  thia  anavac  fora  for  Porta  A  and  B  of  tha  TC'T  procadura 


PART  A:  SELECTING  ABILITIES.  Circla  tha  nuBtoar  of  aach  ability  naadad  for  tha  job. 

PART  Bt  estimating  AMOUNTS.  In  tha  blank  aftar  aach  eirelad  ability,  writ.  your  nuabar 
aatiaata  of  how  auch  la  naadad. 


1.  Oral  coaoraftwwlan 

II.  namaaailaal  laaianlna 

H.  Cent r« l  f  res  Ulan 

I.  MHum  CeeptefceMian 

11.  HMar  facility 

It.  Ilia  Caniral 

1.  Oral  laoraaalan 

10.  rlaa  Karina 

14.  krlaftlnoar  toaaO 

4.  Written  tapresslan 

M.  laaao  at  claaura 

It.  tlnoat  aaaiarity 

1.  nanarUatlan 

11.  laraaaiual  IpaaO  ana  fuauraay 

M.  aanual  Oailarlly 

0.  OraMaa  lanalllvlly 

11.  taaatlan  Ilia 

10.  vrlM  liaaolmaa 

t,  Orlalnallir 

13.  Owlea  least  Ian  Mat 

14.  nil|l*llak  CaarWinallan 

1.  flyantv  *1  lOaaa 

14.  Hear  vtaten 

II.  blM  tlaalklllty 

0.  tlaalklllty  of  Claaura 

B.  tor  villa. 

it.  M i  rtMibiUtv 

It.  tetwllw  Uteiilw 

14*  m«M  vuian 

41.  I«mC  at  lim  aarmaM 

II.  laailal  orlantatlan 

II.  Vlauat  nation 

U.  iresa  My  1*1 1 1  felt* 

it.  Smi  My  CeerWi Milan 

U.  tarlpwrat  Villa. 

II.  Inouatlva  iaaaanlno 

tf.  Mi  Mreaetlan 

44,  Hat  If  ttranoto 

H.  Calaoary  Olaalbl  i  1  tv 

10.  liana  laaaltioity 

It.  laalaalm  ItranoM 

II.  OaOualln  lataanlno 

11.  lanaral  aaarlno 

4.  tvnaala  Itrcvk 

14.  Infanaalln  OrOtrlno 

11.  Aualtary  Miamian 

40,  Inal  Itraitk 

D.  Oaunl  laaallutlan 

M.  Htalna 

Figure  8. 


JCAT  Part  A  and 


B  answer  sheet. 
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Table  11 

Intelligence  Production  Activities 


Planning;  Any  intelligence  processing  activity  or  group  of 
activities  which  involves  preparing  in  advance  how  you  intend  to 
accomplish  a  task  or  job  function.  For  example,  outlining  a  set 
of  questions  to  ask  a  subject,  determining  how  equipment  must  be 
deployed,  determining  the  frequencies  to  collect  on. 


setting- Op  or  Preparing;  Any  intelligence  processing 
activity  or  group  of  activities  which  must  be  accomplished  before 
a  mission  related  task  can  be  carried  out.  For  example, 
deploying  equipment,  calibrating  equipment,  collecting 
information  from  a  data  base,  preparing  a  map  overlay. 

collsotlno  pate;  Any  intelligence  processing  aativity  or 
group  of  activities  which  must  be  carried  out  in  the  collection 
of  data  which  will  later  be  processed  or  analysed  bv  you  or 
someone  else.  For  example,  interrogating  a  subject,  listening  to 
and  recording  voice  communications,  watching  signals  on  a  scope, 
operating  collection  equipment. 


Managing  or  Oataloglng  Data;  Any  intelligence  processing 
activity  or  group  of  activities  which  prepares  the .collected  data 
for  later  processing  or  analysis.  For  example,  using  a  computer 
terminal  to  input  deta,  logging  the  receipt  of  a  spot  report  in  a 
journal,  placing  incoming  information  on  a  Bitmap. 

Analysing  or  amloltlno  Data;  Any  intelligence  processing 
activity  or  group  of  activities  which  requires  the  prooeselng  of 
collected  data  or  information!  to  oombine  it  into  a  higher  level 
of  information  or  to  determine  the  relationships  between  various 
types  of  information.  For  example,  doing  intelligence 
preparation  of  the  battlefield,  providing  input  to  an 
intelligence  estimate. 


interpreting  Data;  Any  intelligence  processing  activity  or 
group  of  activities  which  mult  in  i  prediction  from  or  an 
explanation  Of  *  body  of  previously  analysed  data. For  example, 
deriving  possible  avenues  of  approach,  developing  alternative 
deception  strategies,  figuring  out  why  the  enemy  has  made  an 
unusual  move. 


Preparing  outputs ;  Any  intelligence  processing  aotivity  or 
group  of  activities  which  rsguiran  data  or  Information  to  ba 
Placed,  in.  a  format-  For  example,  making  briefing  charts,  putting 
data  in  message  format,  encrypting. 

Disseminating  Information;  Any  intelligence  processing 
aativity  or  group  of  activities  which  result  in  the  transmission 
Qf_informatlon  or  data  from  one  sourga  to  another.  For  example, 
sending  a  message  by  morse  code,  delivering  a  briefing,  talking 
on  the  radio  or  telephone. 
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for  tha  abilitiaa  you  aalactad,  how  auoh  la  raquirad  for  . ?  (Place  yeuz  aatlaata  of  tha 

valua  la  tha  appropriaca  oall.) 

—  ft  QtfITI  k  lit  or  nil  MI  MTV  ta  MtIBIO 

—  I  A  NO ••  RATI  MQWT  99  Till  ABILITY  II  niMft 

—  1 

C-  i  A  MINIKIN  MftVVT  01  fill  UlUtf  II  M1IBII 

1 

r 

4 

l 

t 

1 

s 

1 

I 

I 

s 

i 

\ 

i 

1 

j 

I 

)».  AMt-uum  dTtxomaa i  Tha  ability  to  kaap  tha  hand  and 
am  ataady.  Xt  include*  ataadinaaa  while  aaklng  an  an 
aovaaant  aa  wall  aa  whila  holding  tha  an  and  hand  in  ana 
poaltien.  Thla  ability  doaa  not  involva  atrangth  or 

apaad. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40.  KOiK-LUCi  oookDixaTXOM ■  <rha  ability  to  ooordinata 
novaaanta  of  two  or  aora  liabe  (for  ample,  two  lag a ,  or 
ona  lag  and  ona  an) ,  auoh  aa  in  sowing  aqulpsant  con* 
trola.  Two  or  aora  linba  ara  in  notion  whilo  tha 
individual  la  alttlng,  » tending,  or  lying  down. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

41.  a  XT  an  ruxxaxuTX.  Tha  ability  to  band,  atratoh, 
twiat,  or  roach  out  with  tha  body,  ana  or  loga. 

4t<  OYVAXXC  ruxrmXTT.  Tha  ability  to  band,  atratoh, 
twiat,  or  raaeh  out  with  the  body,  ana,  and/or  logo,  both 
quickly  and  rapaatadly. 

41 .  true  or  liko  hotxhimt.  xnvolvoa  tha  apaad  with  which 
a  ainglo  aovaaant  of  tha  ana  or  lags  oan  ba  aado  and/or 
rapoatad.  Thla  ability  doaa  not  inoluda  accuracy,  oaraful 
control,  or  ooordinatlon  of  aovaaant. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 


Figure  9. 


Example  of  JCAT  Part  C  answer  sheet. 
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Test  Materials 


The  test  materials  were  based  on  the  three  parts  of  the  JCAT. 

The  entire  test  materials  included 

1.  A  fact  sheet  briefly  describing  the  project, 

2.  An  Instruction  Booklet  containing  instructions  for 
completing  each  of  the  three  required  tasks,  job 
descriptions  for  each  of  the  96  CMF  MOSs,  the  flow 
diagram  technique  for  identifying  abilities  and  skills, 
the  seven-point  scales  for  each  ability,  definitions  for 
the  eight  intelligence  processing  activities,  a  practice 
exercise,  and 

3.  An  Answer  Booklet  containing  a  rater  information  sheet, 
HOS  ability  and  skill  answer  form,  and  answer  forms  for 
the  ability  and  skill  levels  for  the  intelligence 
processing  activities. 


Subi acts 

The  subjects  were  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army.  They  ranged  in 
grade  from  Specialist  4  to  Sergeant  Major.  The  final  sample  is 
shown  in  Table  12.  The  minimum  subject  experience  requirement 
was  one  field  assignment  in  the  MOS.  All  subjects  equalled  or 
exceeded  that  requirement. 

Since  a  rater  information  sheet  was  provided  for  each  subject 
about  MOS  background  and  experience  (Figure  10) ,  more  detailed 
information  is  available  on  rater  characteristics. 

Table  13  gives  relevant  background  and  experience  data  on 
each  of  the  65  raters  from  this  study.  These  data  include 
current  grade,  years  in  the  Army,  years  in  the  current  MOS, 
number  of  MOS  field  assignments,  and  the  number  of  military 
intelligence  courses  each  rater  had.  Visual  examination  of  the 
data  should  suggest  that  these  were  very  highly  experienced  MI 
specialists  in  each  of  their  specialties. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  background  and  experience  of  the 
raters  is  shown  in  Table  14  which  contains  some  summary 
statistics  about  background  and  experience  by  MOS.  The  average 
grade  of  the  65  raters  was  E-6.  They  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Army 
for  an  average  of  approximately  12  years;  all  had  at  least  one 
field  assignment  in  the  MOS,  and  on  an  approximate  average  they 
will  have  had  three  field  assignments  and  two  MI  training 
courses . 
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Table  12 

Subject  Sample  for  96  CMP  Teat 


Total 

M08 

9 

96B:  Intelligence  Analyst 

10 

96D:  Imagery  Analyst 

8 

96H:  Aerial  Intelligence  Specialist 

9 

96R:  Ground  Surveillance  System  Operator 

10 

96Bs  Counter  Intelligence  Agent 

10 

97E:  interrogator 

9 

97Gt  Counter-signals  intelligence  Specialist 

65 

96  CMF:  Military  Intelligence 
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RATER  XmrORXATXOM 

Your  rtipaniti  on  tha  HOS  aaaaaaaant  ara  anonynoua.  Howavar,  wa  naad  aoaa  intonation  on 
your  U.S.  Any  background  and  axparianca. 

Month/Yaar  Month/Yaar 

Intarad  tt.».  Any  _______  Currant  MOS  _____  currant  orada  Aequirad  HOC  _____ 

Additional  Ekill  1.  ____________________  3.  ___________________ 

Zdantifiarai  “  ~ 

2.  __________________  4.  ________________________ 

Fiald  Aaaignaanta  in  Ralavant  MOD 


TYPE  DURATION 

Proa  (K/Y)  To  (k/Y) 


Military  Xntalliganca  Training  Couraaa  Coaplatadi 


NtmiXVTXTU  LCMOTH  (tfaaka) 


Figure  10.  JCAT  rater  information  aheat. 
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Tabla  13 


Ratar  MI  Background  and  Exparlanoa 
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Tabla  14 


Ratara  MI  Background  and  Exparianca  by  MOS* 


H 

HI AM  YRS 
ARMY 

K1AM  YRS 
MOS 

Ml AM  riMLD 
ASSIOMMBMTS 

XIAN 

TRNO 

COURSES 

9GB 

E-6 

12.3 

9.1 

3 

2 

96D 

E-6 

8.5 

7.1 

3 

3 

96K 

E-6 

12.5 

8.9 

3 

2 

96R 

E-6 

14.4 

12.1 

3 

2 

97B 

E-6 

10.8 

5.6 

3 

2 

97E 

E-6 

10.4 

3 

2 

970 

E-6 

15.0 

3 

2 

TOTAL: 

MEANS 

E-6 

11.9 

9 

3 

2 

*  MEANS  ROUNDED  TO  NEAREST  RATIONAL  NUMBER 
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It  Beam*  raaaonabla  to  oonoluda  that  tha  65  ratara  in  thia 
atudy  do  qualify  aa  aubjact  mattar  experta  in  thair  MOSa  and 
that,  with  appropriate  toola,  thay  ahould  ba  abla  to  daacriba  tha 
oonatituant  a 1 amenta  of  tha  joba  and  taafca  thay  must  par form. 
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Ability  and  Skill  Characteristics  of  the  96  CMF  MOSs 


Data  will  now  bs  reported  on  each  of  the  seven  96  CMF  MOSs 
assessed  in  this  research.  In  the  following  pages,  an  abilities 
and  skills  analysis  will  be  given  for  each  MOS  individually. 
Appendix  D  provides  complete  data  tables  for  every  rater  in  each 
MOS  by  all  50  abilities.  Appendix  E  provides  summary  data  tables 
for  the  intelligence  production  activity  judgements. 

MQfl  96BS _ Intelligence  Analyst 

An  Intelligence  Analyst  is  concerned  with  the  collection, 
processing,  and  dissemination  of  combat  military  intelligence, 
both  strategic  and  tactical.  The  analyst  assesses  the 
significance  and  reliability  of  incoming  information,  integrates 
it  with  current  intelligence  holdings,  and  processes  the 
information  so  that  it  can  be  used.  Processing  includes  the 
preparation  of  reports,  estimates,  plans,  and  briefings,  as  well 
as  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  situation  maps, 
intelligence  overlays,  intelligence  records,  and  files.  An 
analyst  continually  evaluates  the  importance  of  incoming 
information  and  promptly  informs  superiors  when  it  has  immediate 
tactical  value.  The  analyst  assembles  Intelligence  information 
from  all  possible  sources  and  identifies  gaps  and  collection 
requirements  (Department  of  the  Army,  1989,  p.  744;  Muckier, 
Seven,  &  Akman,  1990a,  p.  31-32). 

What  abilities  and  skills  are  needed  to  do  this  job?  Figure 
11  summarizes  judgements  made  by  nine  SMEs  who  rated  MOS  96B  with 
respeat  to  50  specific  abilities  required  and  how  much  of  each 
ability  is  necessary.  In  the  figure,  abilities  are  listed  in 
numerical  order.  The  number  of  raters  who  said  the  ability  is 
required  for  the  MOS  is  shown  in  the  "Yes"  column.  The  table 
also  includes  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  responses  of 
the  raters  when  asked  how  much  of  the  ability  (on  a  scale  of  l  to 
7)  is  required. 

The  bar  graph  portion  of  the  figure  makes  it  possible  to  see 
quickly  where  the  emphasis  is  for  MOS  96B.  All  of  the  abilities 
in  the  first  two  groups,  communication  cluster  and  conceptual 
cluster,  are  important.  There  is  strong  agreement  that  they  are 
needed,  and  the  scalar  values  indicating  how  much  of  each  ability 
is  needed  are  high.  The  next  group,  the  reasoning  cluster,  is 
also  important  for  96B.  Of  the  six  abilities  in  the  cluster, 
four  are  selected.  Two  of  the  abilities  in  the  fourth  cluster, 
TIME  SHARING  and  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE,  are  important;  the  scalar 
values  assigned  to  them  (5.8  and  5.5,  respectively)  are  high. 

Thus,  of  the  first  20  abilities  in  the  taxonomy,  18  are 
considered  necessary  for  MOS  96B.  All  of  these  abilities  are 
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Number  of  Ratars  Satacting  Ability 
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Figure  11.  SME  judgments  on  abilities  needed  for  MOS  96B. 
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ones  of  tan  referred  to  ganarioally  aa  oognitiva  abilltiaa.  The 
overall  picture  that  emerges  from  the  judgementa  of  the  SMBa  la 
that  of  a  job  which  places  heavy  demanda  on  a  wide  variety  of 
cognitive  abilltiaa.  Not  just  a  few  but  almost  all  of  the 
cognitive  abilities  included  in  this  taxonomy  were  identified  as 
important  to  96B  and,  in  moat  instances,  quite  a  bit  of  each 
ability  was  judged  necessary.  Evidently,  the  cognitive  demands 
of  the  various  tasks  to  be  done  by  NOS  96B  are  many,  varied,  and 
fairly  heavy. 

In  terms  of  the  rest  of  the  taxonomy,  the  picture  is  quite 
different.  Only  one  psychomotor  ability,  FINGER  DEXTERITY,  made 
the  cutoff.  None  of  the  other  abilities  in  the  psychomotor 
cluster,  none  of  the  perceptual  abilities,  visual  or  auditory, 
and  none  of  the  gross  motor  skills  was  considered  necessary  by 
enough  of  the  SMEs  to  be  included  in  the  96B  profile.  Clearly, 
the  emphasis  for  this  NOS  is  on  abilities  associated  with 
communication  and  with  thinking.  Physical  demands  are  not 
ordinarily  a  major  part  of  the  job. 

The  bar  graph  portion  of  the  chart  also  makes  it  possible  to 
see  in  concrete  terms  the  effect  of  the  level  of  rater  agreement 
criterion  that  is  adopted  on  which  abilities  are  included  in  the 
profile  for  the  NOS.  The  topic  was  discussed  at  length  earlier 
in  this  report.  In  these  discussions  of  specific  NOSs,  inclusion 
in  a  profile  is  based  on  a  level  of  rater  agreement  of  80%.  The 
figure  illustrates  the  impact  of  varying  the  criterion.  A 
different  profile,  narrower  and  more  or  less  conservative 
depending  on  one's  viewpoint,  would  emerge  if  100%  agreement  were 
required.  The  NOS  96B  profile  would  contain  only  10  abilities 
instead  of  the  19  abilities  included  at  the  80%  level.  Accepting 
78%  agreement  would  produce  a  profile  with  25  abilities  for  NOS 
96B. 


The  19  abilities  considered  essential  for  96B  with  the  80% 
criterion  adopted  here  as  a  standard  are  listed  in  Table  15.  In 
this  table,  the  abilities  are  grouped  by  the  number  of  raters 
selecting  them  (10  were  chosen  unanimously).  Within  each  group, 
the  abilities  are  ordered  by  the  average  estimats  of  how  much  of 
the  ability  is  needed.  The  list  reaffirms  what  was  shown  in 
figure;  the  major  requirement  for  96B  is  the  ability  to 
understand  language,  written  or  spoken,  and  to  communicate  that 
understanding  to  others.  Although  the  ability  to  read  and  to 
speak  are  rated  highest,  all  the  communication  abilities  are 
scaled  high.  With  a  single  exception  (FINGER  DEXTERITY),  all  of 
the  remaining  abilities  listed  in  the  table  focus  on  cognitive 
demands,  and  only  one  of  them  (NUNBER  FACILITY)  is  rated  below 
the  psychomotor  abilities  in  terms  of  how  much  is  needed. 

Another  profile  for  NOS  96B  is  presented  in  Figure  12.  It  is 
based  on  clusters  rather  than  on  individual  abilities  and  so 
reflects  a  different  level  of  abstraction.  To  construct  it,  the 
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Table  15 


MOS  96B:  Essential  Abilities  and  Skills 


Ability  No.  l  Hum 

YES 

MM 

SO 

2 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

9 

6.4 

0.8 

3 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

9 

6.2 

0.8 

4 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

9 

6.0 

0.9 

1 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

9 

5.9 

1.0 

15 

DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

9 

5.9 

1.3 

12 

VISUALIZATION 

9 

5.S 

1.4 

5 

MEMORIZATION 

9 

5.6 

1.5 

11 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

5.2 

1.4 

6 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

5.1 

1.6 

a 

FLUENCY  OF  I0EAS 

4.8 

2.2 

19 

TIME  SHARING 

3 

5.8 

1.2 

1  20 

SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

5.5 

2.1 

13 

INOUCTIVE  REASONING 

5.3 

1.7 

10 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

5.3 

1.5 

16 

INFORMATION  OROERINO 

5.0 

1.7 

9 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

4.9 

2.1 

7 

ORGINALITY 

4.8 

1.3 

37 

FINGER  OEXTERITY 

4.7 

1.4 

18 

NUMBER  FACILITY 

3.9 

1.7 
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MM  Ml 


1.0  1.0  3.0  4.0  3.0  4.0  7.0 

COMMUNICATION  MILK 
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Figure  12.  Cluster  prof 11*  for  MOS  96B. 
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abilities  that  met  or  exceeded  the  designated  80%  level  of  rater 
agreement  were  identified.  Then  the  scalar  values  of  these 
abilities  were  averaged  within  each  cluster  and  the  means 
plotted.  Thus,  the  mean  shown  for  the  communication  cluster 
represents  the  average  for  all  four  communication  abilities 
included  in  the  taxonomy,  but  the  mean  for  the  speed-loaded 
cluster  represents  only  the  mean  for  the  two  speed-loaded 
abilities  selected  by  eight  raters.  The  abilities  not  included 
in  the  profile  are  not  averaged  into  the  cluster  means. 

This  cluster  profile  tells  some  interesting  and  useful  things 
about  MOS  96B.  It  says  that  the  demanding  aspects  of  the  job  are 
not  in  the  gross  motor  or  perceptual  areas.  The  heaviest  demands 
are  placed  on  the  communication  abilities,  and  fairly  heavy 
demands  also  exist  in  four  other  areas,  the  conceptual, 
reasoning,  speed-loaded,  and  psychomotor  clusters.  In  general, 
the  picture  is  consistent  with  that  presented  by  the  more 
detailed  profile.  However,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  cluster 
profile  how  many  of  the  abilities  within  the  cluster  are 
important  to  the  job. 

This  distinction  may  be  important  in  matching  system 
requirements  to  MOSs.  Consider  a  system  judged  to  need  RATE 
CONTROL  at  level  5.4  and  MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION  at  level  4.  If 
the  system  required  no  other  psychomotor  skills,  the  system 
profile  for  the  psychomotor  cluster  would  show  a  mean  of  4.7. 

That  is  exactly  the  mean  shown  for  MOS  96B,  but  what  that  mean 
represents  in  the  96B  profile  is  FINGER  DEXTERITY.  What  may 
appear  to  be  a  match  at  the  cluster  level  may  not  be  an  actual 
match  at  the  individual  abilities  level. 

What  this  example  points  out  is  that  abilities  within 
clusters  are  not  compensatory.  Indeed,  the  process  which  led  to 
the  identification  of  the  individual  abilities  (Fleishman  & 
Quaintance,  1984)  was  designed  to  derive  abilities  that  were  as 
independent  as  possible.  Cluster  comparisons  may  speed  and  focus 
the  matching  process,  and  a  cluster  profile  such  as  that  in  the 
figure  is  easier  to  assimilate  than  the  50  ability  profile.  Both 
profiles  depict  MOS  96B,  and  both  may  be  useful.  They  represent 
descriptions  at  different  levels  of  detail  and  specificity. 

In  Part  C  raters  were  asked  to  indicate  what  abilities  are 
needed  by  MOS  96B  to  carry  out  eight  intelligence  production 
activities.  If  an  80%  rater  agreement  level  is  used  as  the 
criterion,  11  abilities  were  assigned  to  the  activities  shown  in 
Table  16.  The  table  lists  the  abilities  selected  and  the  level 
of  ability  judged  necessary  for  the  activity  using  the  1  to  7 
scale.  The  number  of  activities  in  which  each  listed  ability  is 
used  varies  from  one  to  five  for  this  MOS.  The  mean  is  2.5 
activities  per  ability.  As  the  table  indicates,  one  rating  was 
near  the  top  of  the  scale;  the  amount  of  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 
judged  necessary  for  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  was  6.7.  Needs 
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Table  16 


Abilities  Needed  for  Intelligence  Production  Activities:  MOS  96B 


ABILITY!  NuriMT/ltaM 
(Activist*  Requiring) 

taunt  of  Ability  by  Activity* 

IE9I 

D 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

2.  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

<5> 

6.5 

6.0 

5.4 

3.4 

5.7 

28.9 

5.9 

4.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

(4) 

5.3 

5.8 

3.7 

6.7 

23.5 

3.9 

15.  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

(3) 

4.9 

6.0 

6.1 

17.0 

5.7 

1.  ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

<3> 

5.9 

5.4 

4.6 

15.9 

5.3 

6.  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

(3) 

5.0 

ULl 

5.6 

15.6 

5.2 

3.  ORAL  EXPRESSION 

(2) 

6.1 

6.2 

12.3 

6.2 

8.  FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 

(3) 

4.  A 

4.0 

3.5 

12.3 

4.1 

5.  MEMORIZATION 

<2> 

4.4 

4.6 

9.0 

HHHIeKWHmb 

13.  INDUCTIVE  REASONING 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

12.  VISUALIZATION 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

16.  INFORMATION  ORDERING 

<1> 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

no.  Abllltlm/Actlvlty 

n 

m 

m 

2 

5 

4 

■g 

3 

Total  Amount/Aotlvtty 

Pin 

Bn 

iTM 

10.3 

28.6 

22.0 

enn 

16.4 

Naan  Amount/Activity 

m 

m 

m 

Ifii 

EB 

5.5 

m 

KB 

*P  -  PLANNING 

«  ■  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
C  ■  COLLECTING  DATA 
M  ■  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 


A  >  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 
I  »  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  ■  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
D  ■  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 


for  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION,  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING,  and  ORAL 
EXPRESSION  were  also  judged  to  ba  6  or  greater  for  soma  of  the 
activities. 

By  adding  all  the  entries  for  each  listed  ability,  a  total 
demand  for  each  ability  can  ba  obtained.  The  table  shows  this 
total  and  the  abilities  are  listed  in  order  from  highest  demand 
(WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION  -  28.9)  to  lowest  (INFORMATION  ORDERING  - 
4.9) .  The  summary  demand  for  an  ability  reflects  both  the  number 
of  activities  using  the  ability  and  the  amount  of  the  ability 
needed.  The  final  column  of  the  table  shows  the  mean  level  of 
the  ability  needed  averaged  across  the  number  of  activities 
requiring  the  ability.  This  calculation  converts  the  numbers 
back  to  the  7-point  scale.  As  can  be  seen,  ORAL  EXPRESSION  has 
the  highest  mean  level  of  ability  needed  6.2,  but  it  was  judged 
necessary  only  to  the  PLANNING  and  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
activities;  its  total  demand  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  11 
abilities. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  summary  data  showing  how  many 
abilities  were  identified  as  necessary  for  each  activity;  eight 
abilities  were  considered  necessary  for  the  first  activity 
(PLANNING) ,  only  one  for  the  second  (SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING)  and 
the  other  six  activities  had  from  two  to  five  abilities  cited. 
Adding  the  amounts  of  the  individual  abilities  needed  for  each 
activity  gives  an  indication  of  the  total  amount  for  each 
activity.  Again,  PLANNING  has  the  highest  figure  and  SETTING-UP 
OR  PREPARING  the  lowest.  Taking  the  mean  of  these  amounts 
reduces  these  numbers  back  to  the  l-to-7  scale. 

The  means  suggest  that  the  COLLECTING  DATA  and  ANALYZING  OR 
EXPLOITING  DATA  activities  needed  the  highest  average  level  of 
ability,  but  the  individual  cell  entries  are  probably  better 
indicators  of  where  training  and  selection  attention  should 
focus.  Although  the  mean  level  of  ability  for  PLANNING  is  5.4, 
the  demand  for  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION  is  6.4,  a  full  scale  point 
higher,  and  as  noted  earlier  the  mean  estimate  for  WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION  in  the  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  activity  is  6.7 
although  the  overall  mean  for  that  activity  is  only  5.5.  The 
total  and  mean  amounts  of  abilities  needed  may  provide  some  help 
in  assessing  the  balance  across  activities. 

The  11  abilities  listed  in  the  table  comprise  another  profile 
of  MOS  96B,  one  that  might  be  designated  a  "C  Profile"  since  it 
is  based  on  data  from  Part  C  of  JCATS.  The  11  abilities  in  this 
C  Profile  are  a  subset  of  the  19  abilities  selected  by  the  raters 
in  Part  A.  (In  both  cases,  an  80%  rater  agreement  level  was  the 
criterion  for  inclusion;  at  the  75%  rater  agreement  level,  the  A 
and  C  lists  are  identical  except  for  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE) .  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  two  profiles  overlap  since  the  raters 
were  asked  to  use  the  abilities  they  selected  in  Part  A  when 
filling  out  Part  C.  However,  the  focus  on  the  eight  activities 
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is  a  shift  frost  ths  orisntation  of  ths  questions  in  the  flow 
diagrams  in  Part  A.  Raters  might  not  feel  that  all  the  abilities 
they  chose  in  Part  A  were  needed  once  they  considered  the  Part  C 
activities.  Hence ,  overlaps  in  the  lists  were  not  inevitable 
since  raters  could  eliminate  or  even  add  abilities. 

Eight  of  the  abilities  selected  in  Part  A  were  not  identified 
in  Part  C  as  necessary  for  any  of  the  eight  activities  specified 
in  C.  One  ability  that  had  been  a  unanimous  rater  choice  in  Part 
A,  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION ,  was  omitted  in  Part  C.  Seven  of  the  nine 
raters  said  it  was  needed  for  the  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  and 
COLLECTING  DATA  activities,  but  that  was  not  enough  to  reach  the 
80%  criterion  level  for  rater  agreement. 

Seven  other  abilities  included  in  the  Part  A  profile  for  MOS 
96B  (ORIGINALITY,  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE,  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION, 
NUMBER  FACILITY,  TIME  SHARING,  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE,  and  FINGER 
DEXTERITY)  were  not  included  in  the  Part  C  list.  Seven  of  the 
nine  raters  cited  six  of  these  abilities  (all  but  FLEXIBILITY  OF 
CLOSURE)  as  necessary  for  one  or  more  of  the  eight  activities  but 
that  was  also  below  80%. 

Whether  the  reduction  from  19  to  11  abilities  represents  a 
honing  down  to  the  essence  of  the  MOS  ability  profile  or 
represents  the  exclusion  of  significant  and  essential  activities 
from  that  profile  is  not  clear.  It  is  reassuring  that  there  is 
agreement  between  the  Part  A  and  Part  C  profiles  on  11  abilities, 
since  the  Part  A  list  includes  the  Part  C  list,  the  question  to 
be  resolved  is  which  list  is  more  useful  or,  perhaps  more 
accurately,  for  what  uses  more  or  less  inclusive  lists  of 
abilities  may  be  appropriate. 

MQfi  960; _ Inagtry  Analyat 

An  Imagery  Analyst  is  concerned  with  obtaining  useful  and 
valid  intelligence  information  by  studying  and  analyzing  aerial 
and  ground  imagery  and  by  using  electronic,  optical,  and 
mechanical  devices  to  obtain  information  from  permanent  record 
images.  The  analyst  identifies  physical  features  or  terrain,  as 
well  as  enemy  installations,  deployments,  weapons,  equipment, 
defenses,  and  lines  of  communication.  The  analyst  computes 
distances,  areas,  and  volumes,  with  and  without  automated  means, 
and  determines  field  and  target  coordinates.  The  analyst 
prepares  a  variety  of  graphics:  situation  maps,  map  overlays, 
plots,  mosaics,  charts,  etc.  The  analyst  plans  imagery 
collection  missions,  briefs  and  debriefs  crews,  assesses  mission 
coverage,  and  makes  recommendations  for  future  missions.  The 
analyst  prepares  imagery  reports,  determines  imagery  analysis 
priorities,  prepares  and  maintains  target  folders  and  imagery 
analysis  files  (Department  of  the  Army,  1989,  p.  747;  Muckier, 
Seven,  &  Akman  1990a,  p.  32) . 
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Figure  13  show*  the  judgements  of  ton  SKEa  on  tha  abilities 
and  skills  naadad  to  do  this  job.  It  Is  olsar  from  a  brlsf 
inspection  of  ths  figure  that  ths  abilitiss  most  important  for 
HOS  96D  ars  located  among  the  first  30  that  are  listed.  The 
raters  agreed  that  all  four  communication  abilities ,  oral  and 
written  comprehension  and  expression,  are  necessary  and  in 
considerable  amounts.  Abilities  in  the  communication  cluster  are 
almost  equally  important,  but  the  next  four  clusters  call  for  a 
closer  look. 

Eight  abilities  are  included  in  the  conceptual  cluster.  Four 
Of  them,  MEMORIZATION,  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY,  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION, 
and  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION,  met  criterion  for  inclusion  in  the  96D 
profile.  Furthermore,  the  scalar  values  assigned  them  indicate 
that  quite  a  lot  of  each  ability  is  needed.  None  of  the  selected 
abilities  rated  below  5.3.  Clearly,  some  of  the  cognitive 
aspects  of  the  96D  job  are  demanding. 

Of  the  six  abilities  in  the  reasoning  cluster,  five  made  the 
profile;  NUMBER  FACILITY  was  a  unanimous  ohoioe.  Except  for 
INFORMATION  ORDERING  at  4.8,  all  of  the  selected  abilities  rated 
above  5  on  amount  needed. 

Two  abilities  from  the  next  cluster  are  included  in  the 
profile,  PERCEPTUAL  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  and  TIME  SHARING.  They 
add  to  the  picture  of  96D  as  a  job  with  a  considerable  cognitive 
load,  a  job  with  a  variety  of  facets,  broadly  not  narrowly 
demanding,  requiring  a  sensitivity  to  time  and  to  competing 
interests. 

The  sixth  cluster  deals  with  visual  perception  and  the 
profile  in  the  figure  shows  that  this  is  a  primary  focus  of  this 
MOS.  Five  of  the  eight  specific  visual  abilities  listed  in  the 
cluster  are  included  in  the  96D  profile.  Two  of  the  abilities, 
NEAR  VISION  and  DEPTH  PERCEPTION,  were  unanimous  selections  and 
both  had  average  scalar  values  of  6.3  indicating  that  a  large 
amount  of  these  abilities  is  needed.  VISUAL  COLOR  DISCRIMINATION 
at  6.0  and  FAR  VISION  at  5.9  were  also  highly  rated. 

Abilities  in  the  remaining  three  clusters  were  not  considered 
important  for  MOS  96D.  That  is,  none  of  the  hearing  abilities, 
none  of  the  psychomotor  abilities,  and  none  of  the  gross  motor 
abilities  were  considered  essential  by  enough  of  the  raters  to  be 
included  in  the  individual  abilities  and  skills  profile. 

What  the  figure  says  in  brief  is  that  MOS  96D  is  a  job  with  a 
fairly  broad  and  high  level  cognitive  demand  and  with  an  emphasis 
on  visual  perception  and  communication  abilities.  The  individual 
abilities  to  be  included  in  the  96D  profile  are  listed  in  Table 
17  in  order,  first,  of  the  number  of  raters  selecting  them  and, 
then,  within  each  group  (10,  9,  or  8  raters),  in  order  of  the 
mean  scalar  value  given  to  that  ability.  Topping  the  list  are 
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Figure  13.  SME  judgments  on  abilities  needed  for  MOS  96D. 
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Table  17 


NOS  96D:  Essential  Abilities  and  Skills 


Ability  No.  (  Nam* 

YES 

HN 

SO 

24 

NEAR  VISION 

10 

8.3 

0.8 

29 

DEPTH  PERCEPTION 

10 

8.3 

0.9 

2 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

10 

$.8 

0.8 

4 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

10 

S.7 

0.8 

21 

PERCEPTUAL  SPD  t  ACCY 

10 

5.1 

1.3 

1 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

10 

5.1 

1.0 

18 

NUMBER  FACILITY 

10 

5.1 

1.7 

25 

PAR  VISION 

9 

5.9 

0.9 

3 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

9 

5.8 

0.9 

15 

OEDUCTtVE  REASCNINfl 

9 

5.8 

1.3 

5 

MEMORIZATION 

5.5 

1.4 

17 

MATH  REASONIN',! 

5.4 

1.3 

10 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

5.3 

1.0 

11 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

5.3 

1.4 

18 

INPOR NATION  ORDER  I  NO 

4.8 

1.3 

27 

VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 

8.0 

1.1 

8 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

5.8 

1.0 

13 

INDUCTIVE  REASON INC 

5.6 

1.3 

28 

MIGHT  VISION 

5.4 

1.1 

19 

TIME  SHARI NO 

4.9 

0.9 

two  visual  abilities,  followed  by  the  ability  to  read  and  to 
write.  Throughout  the  20  listed  abilities,  visual  and 
communication  abilities  are  interspersed  with  a  variety  of 
cognitive  abilities. 

Figure  14  presents  a  cluster  profile  of  HOS  96D.  It  shows  an 
emphasis  on  abilities  in  the  first  five  clusters  and  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  last  three  clusters.  It  depicts  a  job  with  a 
principal  requirement  for  visual  perception,  a  need  for  good 
communication  skills,  and  strong  supporting  requirements  in  a 
variety  of  cognitive  areas.  The  figure  suggests  that  any 
detailed  analysis  of  this  MOS  focus  on  the  first  five  ability 
clusters. 

Table  18  shows  the  17  abilities  selected  by  the  rators  for 
MOS  96D  in  Part  C.  These  17  abilities  were  dispersed  across  all 
eight  activities,  with  two  abilities  used  in  six  activities,  two 
abilities  used  in  one  activity  apiece,  and  the  other  13  abilities 
ranging  from  two  to  five  abilities  each.  The  mean  number  of 
activity  assignments  for  MOS  96D  was  3.1. 

The  summarization  across  activities  shows  that  WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION,  used  in  six  activities,  carries  the  highest  total 
demand  (35.9).  INFORMATION  ORDERING  was  assigned  to  as  many 
activities  and  carried  the  second  highest  demand  (32.5). 

Although  these  two  abilities  showed  the  highest  overall  demand, 
their  average  demand  per  activity  (6.0  and  5.4)  was  below  that  of 
five  visual  and  reasoning  abilities.  The  overall  demand  for  each 
of  these  five  was  below  14,  less  than  half  that  of  the  three  most 
frequently  cited  abilities;  their  mean  demand  ranged  from  6.4  to 
6.8.  For  three  of  these  abilities,  DEPTH  PERCEPTION,  NEAR 
VISION,  and  MATHEMATICAL  REASONING,  the  mean  demand  was  judged  to 
be  6.8  on  the  7-point  scale.  The  values  assigned  these  abilities 
are  even  higher  in  the  context  of  specific  intelligence 
production  activities  (i.e.,  Part  C)  than  they  were  in  Part  D 
(where  the  two  visual  skills  were  rated  6.3  and  MATHEMATICAL 
REASONING  was  rated  5.4). 

The  judgements  of  number  of  abilities  used  in  the 
intelligence  production  activities  by  MOS  96D  ranged  from  three 
abilities  per  activity  (DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION)  to  13 
abilities  (INTERPRETING  DATA) .  The  INTERPRETING  DATA  activity 
had  the  highest  total  amount  of  ability  judged  necessary  (81.8) 
and  the  highest  mean  amount  needed  per  ability  (on  the  7-point 
scale,  6.3,  tied  with  the  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  activity). 
Although  there  is  some  variability  from  one  activity  to  another, 
the  mean  amount  of  ability  needed  is  quite  high  (5.0  to  6.3)  for 
all  eight  activities.  Two  activities,  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING 
DATA  and  INTERPRETING  DATA,  appear  to  be  the  focal  point  for  this 
MOS. 
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Figur*  14.  Cluster  prof 11*  for  MOS  96D 


Table  18 


Abilities  Needed  for  Intelligence  Production  Activities:  MOS  96D 


ABILITY!  NuNwr/Naaa 
(Activities  Requiring) 

Amount  of  Ability  by  Activity* 

m 

Moan 

Daamnd 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

4.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

(6) 

5.1 

3.2 

6.1 

6.9 

6.8 

■TV| 

6.0 

16.  INFORMATION  ORDERING 

(6) 

3.1 

4.6 

5.6 

3.6 

6.2 

5.4 

5.4 

10.  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

(3) 

5.9 

3.8 

6.1 

3.9 

5.6 

liwllBv  jt  Kin 
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Ths  17  ability  Part  C  profile  of  HOS  96D  include*  17  of  the 
20  abilities  that  are  in  the  Part  A  profile.  The  three  abilities 
in  the  A  profile  that  are  not  in  the  c  profile  are  INDUCTIVE 
REASONING,  NIGHT  VISION,  and  VISUAL  COLOR  DISCRIMINATION.  Seven 
out  of  ten  raters  (one  fewer  than  needed  to  meet  the  80%  rater 
agreement  criterion)  selected  these  three  abilities  for  the 
ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  activity  and  the  first  two  for  the 
INTERPRETING  DATA  activity  as  well.  Mean  amounts  assigned  to  the 
three  were  6.8,  5.8,  and  6.6,  high  on  the  7-point  scale. 
Essentially,  there  is  much  agreement  about  whioh  abilities  to 
include  in  the  profile  for  mos  96D,  whether  Part  A  or  Part  c 
provides  the  data. 

MOS  96H: _ Aerial  Intelligence  Specialist 

An  Aerial  Intelligence  Specialist  helps  to  plan  and  carries 
out  aerial  missions,  including  aerial  surveillance,  aerial  visual 
reconnaissance,  aerial  search  and  rescue,  aerial  radiological 
surveys,  and  similar  intelligence  and  information-gathering 
missions.  In  addition  to  using  his  unaided  but  trained  eye,  the 
96H  operates  a  variety  of  aerial  sensor  systems  (infrared,  radar, 
and  photographic)  and  their  associated  data  transmission  links 
and  ground  data  terminal  stations.  The  96H  recognizes  enemy 
electronic  countermeasures,  whether  directed  against  aircraft  or 

?  round  component  communications  or  sensor  equipment,  and  the  96H 
nitiates  electronic  countermeasures.  Prior  to  aerial  missions, 
the  96H  helps  the  pilot  with  flight  planning,  weather  analysis, 
navigational  computations,  and  aircraft  preflight  procedures. 

The  96H  prepares  aerial  surveillance  and  associated  eguipment  for 
operation,  and  the  96H  troubleshoots  sensor  and  associated 
systems  when  they  fail.  While  airborne,  the  96H  reports  on 
targets  of  opportunity,  aids  the  pilot  with  aerial  navigation, 
and  uses  the  radio.  The  96H  participates  in  mission  debriefings 
and  helps  the  imagery  analyst  analyze  imagery  recordings 
(Department  of  the  Army,  1989,  p.  751;  Muckier,  Seven,  &  Akman 
1990a,  p.  33). 

The  judgements  made  by  eight  SMEs  about  the  abilities 
required  by  MOS  96H  are  summarized  in  Figure  15.  It  shows  the 
number  of  raters  selecting  each  ability  in  the  "Yes"  column  and 
graphs  this  number  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure  for  ready 
comparison.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  scalar 
values  assigned  to  the  abilities  are  also  included  in  the  figure, 
with  eight  raters,  at  least  seven  must  agree  for  the  80% 
criterion  level  to  be  met. 

The  figure  makes  it  immediately  apparent  that  visual 
perception  is  of  primary  importance  to  MOS  96H.  All  eight  raters 
agreed  that  all  seven  visual  abilities  are  necessary  and  that  a 
high  level  of  each  is  reguired.  Although  the  visual  perception 
cluster  is  the  only  one  in  which  every  rater  said  every  ability 
was  required,  each  of  the  other  clusters  contains  abilities 
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Figure  15.  SME  judgments  on  abilities  needed  for  MOS  96H. 
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important  for  96H.  In  tha  communication  cluster,  all  four 
abilities  were  selected  by  seven  raters.  In  the  conceptual 
cluster,  five  abilities  were  unanimous  selections  and  a  sixth  was 
picked  by  seven  raters.  In  the  reasoning  cluster,  only  CATEGORY 
FLEXIBILITY  failed  to  meet  the  criterion.  In  the  speed-loaded 
cluster,  only  REACTION  TIME  was  excluded  from  the  profile,  and 
six  of  the  eight  raters  considered  it  necessary. 

The  final  three  clusters  encompass  20  abilities)  half  of  them 
met  the  criterion  for  inclusion  in  the  96H  profile.  Two  of  the 
three  hearing  abilities,  GENERAL  HEARING  and  AUDITORY  ATTENTION 
were  selected.  Five  of  the  seven  psychomotor  abilities  were 
included  in  the  profile  with  CONTROL  PRECISION  a  unanimous 
choice.  Finally,  three  of  the  gross  motor  abilities,  EXTENT 
FLEXIBILITY,  DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY,  and  STATIC  STRENGTH,  were 
selected. 

Table  19  lists  the  36  abilities  included  in  the  96H  profile. 
As  the  table  shows,  17  of  the  selections  were  unanimous  and 
another  19  were  chosen  by  seven  of  the  eight  raters.  As  the 
table  also  shows,  the  amounts  of  the  abilities  needed  were  quite 
high,  FAR  VISION  rated  at  6.8  (on  a  scale  of  7)  being  the  highest 
and  MATHEMATICAL  REASONING  at  4.1  the  lowest.  The  six  most 
important  abilities  include  five  visual  perception  abilities  and 
SPATIAL  ORIENTATION.  Each  of  the  six  is  rated  at  least  6.0, 
suggesting  the  need  for  highly  skilled  personnel  with  exceptional 
visual  abilities  supported  by  wide-ranging  cognitive  abilities, 
highly  developed  psychomotor  abilities,  and  specific  kinds  of 
flexibility  and  strength. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  cluster  profile  of  MOS  96H, 
shown  in  Figure  16,  indicates  requirements  at  high  levels  in  each 
of  the  eight  clusters.  The  perceptual -vision  demand  is  greatest, 
with  perceptual-audition  a  close  runner-up,  but  the  balance  shown 
across  the  clusters  in  the  figure  indicates  that  96H  is  a  very 
demanding  job  and  suggests  that  detailed  consideration  of 
specific  abilities  in  all  clusters  might  be  warranted. 

Table  20  presents  tho  data  obtained  from  Part  C  for  MOS  96H. 
Th^re  are  31  abilities  represented  in  this  C  profile.  The 
greatest  number  of  activities  to  which  any  one  ability  is 
assigned  is  three;  21  of  the  31  abilities  are  assigned  to  only 
one  activity.  The  mean  number  of  activities  per  ability  is  1.5. 
Three  activities  (MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA,  ANALYZING  OR 
EXPLOITING  Dftt'A,  INTERPRETING  DATA)  have  no  abilities  assigned  to 
them  at  all. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  being  represented  in  few 
activities,  the  total  demands  across  abilities  are  low.  The 
highest  total  demand  is  only  14.2  (ORAL  COMPREHENSION);  the  low 
is  3.7  (FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS  and  INDUCTIVE  REASONING).  The  average 
dcm.nd  per  ability  ranges  from  a  high  of  6.4  (FAR  VISION)  to  a 
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Table  19 

MOS  96H:  Essential  Abilities  and  Skills 
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Figure  16.  Cluster  profile  for  MOS  96H. 
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Table  20 

Abilities  Needed  for  Intelligence  Production  Activities:  MOS  96H 
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low  of  3 . 5  (MATHEMATICAL  REASONING) .  In  only  on*  oth*r  cas*  1* 
th*  amount  of  ability  n«*d*d  judged  to  b*  6  or  higher  (NIGHT 
VISION  at  6.1). 

The  number  of  abilities  needed  per  activity  ranges  from  a 
high  of  20  (COLLECTING  DATA)  to  a  low  of  1  (PREPARING  OUTPUTS) , 
if  the  three  activities  without  ability  entries  (at  the  80%  rater 
agreement  level)  are  excluded.  The  COLLECTING  DATA  activity  also 
has  the  highest  total  amount  of  ability  needed  per  activity 
(102.9)  and  the  highest  mean  amount  per  aotivity  (5.1). 

This  characterization  of  MOS  96H  shows  a  need  for  a  variety 
of  abilities.  The  first  two  activities  listed  call  on  seven  of 
the  same  abilities  but  the  third  activity,  COLLECTING  DATA,  uses 
18  abilities  that  are  not  used  in  the  other  activities. 

As  with  MOS  96B  and  MOS  96D,  the  abilities  in  the  C  profile 
for  mos  96H  are  a  subset  of  the  abilities  in  the  A  profile  for 
that  MOS.  Of  the  36  abilities  selected  as  necessary  for  MOS  96H 
in  Part  A,  31  were  used  in  assigning  abilities  to  activities  in 
Part  C.  Th*  five  abilities  from  the  A  profile  not  in  the  C 
profile  are  AUDITORY  ATTENTION,  ARM-HAND  STEADINESS,  MULTI-LIMB 
COORDINATION,  DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY,  and  STATIC  STRENGTH.  All  five 
were  assigned  to  the  COLLECTING  DATA  activity  and  two  to  the 
SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  activity  by  six  of  the  eight  raters,  so 
that  with  a  75%  level  of  rater  agreement  as  a  criterion,  both  A 
and  c  profiles  would  have  included  the  same  36  abilities. 

MOS  96R:  Ground  Surveillance  Systems  Operator 

A  Ground  Surveillance  Systems  Operator  detects,  locates,  and 
reports  target  data  by  operating  ground  surveillance  systems  and 
associated  equipment.  The  operator  selects  emplacement  sites  for 
specific  equipment,  emplaces,  camouflages,  and  recovers  the 
system  components.  The  operator  also  operates  organic 
communications  equipment,  power  sources,  and  light  wheeled 
vehicles.  The  operator  maintains  the  ground  surveillance  systems 
and  associated  equipment,  as  well  as  the  light  wheeled  vehicles, 
the  communications  equipment,  and  th*  power  sources.  The 
operator  reoonnoiters  potential  areas  of  operation,  plans 
surveillance  missions,  and  must  read  and  use  military  maps, 
overlays,  aerial  photographs,  terrain  studies,  and  intelligence 
reports.  The  operator  also  prepares  overlays  and  situation  maps. 
The  operator  decides  on  employment  and  operational  techniques  for 
th*  ground  surveillance  equipment  and  integrates  other  unit 
collection  assets  with  ground  surveillance  systems  (Department  of 
the  Army  1989,  p.  753;  Muckier,  Seven,  &  Akman,  1990a  p.  34). 

The  judgements  made  by  nine  SMEs  about  the  abilities  and 
skills  required  for  MOS  96R  are  shown  in  Figure  17.  The  figure 
indicates  that  the  raters  believed  many  of  the  abilities  and 
skills  in  each  of  the  eight  clusters  were  necessary  for  96R. 
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Figure  17.  SME  judgments  on  abilities  needed  for  MOS  96R. 
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Indeed,  it  is  easier  to  specify  the  abilities  not  chosen  by  the 
eight  raters  necessary  for  meeting  the  criterion  than  it  is  to 
note  the  abilities  selected.  Only  seven  of  the  50  abilities  are 
omitted  from  the  96R  profile.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION  was  selected  by 
only  seven  raters  and  so  was  not  included  in  the  profile.  All  of 
the  abilities  in  the  next  three  clusters  are  included.  Five  of 
the  seven  visual  perception  abilities  were  unanimous  choices. 
Eight  of  the  nine  raters  picked  GLARE  SENSITIVITY,  so  it,  too,  is 
part  of  the  96R  profile.  Of  the  visual  abilities,  only  VISUAL 
COLOR  DISCRIMINATION,  selected  by  seven  raters,  did  not  make  the 
cutoff.  All  three  of  the  hearing  abilities  were  considered 
necessary  for  96R,  and  all  seven  of  the  psychomotor  abilities. 

Of  the  ten  abilities  in  the  gross  motor  cluster,  five  met  the 
criterion  for  inclusion  in  the  profile  and  five  did  not,  but  all 
were  deemed  important  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  raters.  The 
five  included  in  the  profile  are  SPEED  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT,  GROSS 
BODY  EQUILIBRIUM,  STATIC  STRENGTH,  EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH,  and 
STAMINA. 

The  picture  of  MOS  96R  drawn  by  the  raters  is  of  a  highly 
demanding  job,  balanced  between  cognitive  tasks  of  complex 
nature,  psychomotor  tasks  calling  for  controlled  manipulation  and 
skilled  performance,  and  physically  difficult  work.  Six  of  the 
nine  raters  selected  every  one  of  the  50  abilities  as  necessary 
for  MOS  96R.  The  80%  agreement  criterion  cut  the  number  of 
abilities  in  the  96R  profile  to  the  43  abilities  listed  in  Table 
21.  in  this  table,  the  abilities  are  grouped  aaaording  to  the 
number  of  raters  selecting  them  and  then  by  the  mean  scalar  value 
assigned  to  the  ability.  As  the  table  shows,  30  of  the  50 
abilities  were  selected  unanimously.  The  top  three  are 
perceptual  abilities,  all  rated  over  6  on  the  7-point  scale. 

From  there  on  there  is  a  mix  of  abilities  from  the  various 
clusters,  all  highly  rated. 

Figure  18  presents  a  cluster  profile  for  MOS  96R.  That 
figure  highlights  the  requirement  for  auditory  abilities  and 
suggests  a  somewhat  lighter  load  on  reasoning  abilities  than  on 
the  other  clusters  of  abilities,  but  significant  demands  exist  in 
every  one  of  the  eight  clusters.  In  the  selections  made,  none  of 
the  ability  areas  were  omitted  and  all  of  the  ratings  were  fairly 
high. 

Part  C  data  for  MOS  96R  are  summarized  in  Table  22.  As  the 
table  shows,  there  are  39  abilities  included  in  the  C  profile. 

Two  of  these  abilities  (ORAL  EXPRESSION  and  WRITTEN 
COMPREHENSION)  are  assigned  to  all  eight  activities;  13  of  the  39 
are  assigned  to  only  one  activity  and  nine  others  to  only  two 
activities.  The  mean  number  of  activities  per  ability  is  2.8. 

The  amount  of  ability  needed  summarized  across  activities 
varies  from  40.8  for  ORAL  EXPRESSION  to  4.8  for  GLARE 
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Table  21 


MOS  96Rs  Essential  Abilities  and  Skills 
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Figure  18.  Cluattr  profil*  for  MOS  96R. 
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Table  22 


Abilities  Needed  for  Intelligence  Production  Activities:  MOS  96R 


ABILITY!  Wmbmr/Umm 
(Activities  Ra^ilrtna) 

Aaowt  of  Ability  by  Activity* 

Total 
n— nd 

Naan 

Daaand 

D 

a 

a 

a 

D 

i 

a 

a 

3.  ORAL  EXPRESSION 

(8) 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

5.2 

m 

jfn 

5.1 

2.  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

(8) 

5.6 

4.3 

5.3 

5.1 

5.3 

5.6 

4.3 

4.6 

W+tmk 

5.0 

22.  REACTION  TINE 

(6) 

5.5 

5.3 

5.0 

4.9 

4.6 

5.3 

5.1 

6.  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

(6) 

4.9 

5.7 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

17.  MATHEMATICAL  REASONING 

(6) 

5.1 

4.8 

4.8 

4.4 

4.8 

4.2 

4.7 

18.  NUMBER  FACILITY 

(5) 

4.7 

4.8 

El 

4.7 

4.5 

23.4 

4.7 

10.  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

(4) 

5.6 

i  I 

5.4 

5.4 

22.3 

5.6 

19.  TIME  SHARING 

<4) 

5.4 

4.9 

E'l 

4.9 

20.1 

5.0 

34.  CONTROL  PRECISION 

(4) 

5.6 

5.1 

4.3 

4.4 

19.4 

4,8 

21.  PERCEPTUAL  SPEED  A 

<4) 

5.4 

4.9 

4.4 

4.4 

19.1 

4.8 

ACCURACY 

1.  ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

(4) 

4.8 

5.0 

4.3 

4.6 

18.7 

24.  NEAR  VISION 

(4) 

4.6 

4.9 

4.5 

4.4 

18.4 

iSV  1  -Bill 

26.  NIGHT  VISION 

(3) 

5.9 

5.6 

5.6 

17.1 

.bR'  i 

12.  VISUALIZATION 

(3) 

5.2 

5.8 

5.3 

16.3 

3.  MEMORIZATION 

(3) 

5.4 

EW1 

5.3 

16.0 

5.3  1 

37.  FINGER  DEXTERITY 

(3) 

ErI 

5.8 

4.8 

16.0 

9.  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

(3) 

5.2 

4.6 

5.3 

15.1 

36.  WRIST-FINGER  SPEED 

(2) 

nfi 

3.8 

11.4 

31.  GENERAL  HEARING 

(2) 

5.9 

5.4 

11.3 

11.  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

(2) 

in 

5.4 

11.1 

43.  SPEED  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 

(2) 

ifti 

5.8 

11.0 

5.5 

4.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

(2) 

5.0 

3.7 

10.7 

5.4 

35.  RATE  CONTROL 

(2) 

III 

5.0 

10.4 

5.2 

29.  DEPTH  PERCEPTION 

<2> 

Hfl 

5.3 

10.3 

5.2 

IS.  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

(2> 

5.0 

4.6 

9.6 

4.8 

20.  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

(2) 

4.8 

4.7 

9.5 

4.8 

23.  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 

<1> 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

40.  MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 

(1> 

5.9 

5.9 

3.9 

32.  AUDITORY  ATTENTION 

(1) 

E2i 

5.7 

3.7 

46.  STATIC  STRENGTH 

(1) 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

47.  EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 

<1> 

5.7 

3.7 

3.7 

33.  SOUND  LOCALIZATION 

(1) 

If! 

5.6 

5.6 

38.  MANUAL  DEXTERITY 

<1> 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

28.  PERIPHERAL  VISION 

(1) 

5.4 

1 

5.4 

5.4 

13.  INDUCTIVE  REASONING 

(1) 

5.3 

5.3 

39.  ARM-HAND  STEADINESS 

(1) 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

25.  FAR  VISION 

<1> 

5.1 

3.1 

5.1 

44.  GROSS  BODY  EQUILIBRIUM 

<1> 

5.1 

■ 

5.1 

3.1 

30.  QLAZE  SENSITIVITY 

(1) 

EE3 

4.8 

4.8 

No.  Abilltlea/Acttvlty 

6 

26 

El 

n 

El 

El 

REX 

Total  Amount/Actlvl ty 

30.7 

137.0 

IriTn 

30.0 

Fin 

iron 

EC 

ron 

Mean  Amount/Activity 

5.1 

5.3 

is 

■S 

is 

Km 

*P  ■  PLANNING 

8  ■  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
C  -  COLLECTING  DATA 
N  -  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 


A  ■  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 
I  •  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  •  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
D  *  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
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SENSITIVITY,  used  only  In  the  COLLECTING  DATA  activity.  Although 
this  variation  in  total  demand  ia  large,  tha  mean  ability 
raquirad  does  not  vary  graatly  from  ona  ability  to  anothar.  Tha 
highest  maan  demand  ia  that  for  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME  (6.1),  used 
only  in  the  COLLECTING  DATA  activity.  The  aecond  higheat  mean 
demand  ia  that  for  MULTI -LIMB  COORDINATION  (5.9),  uaad  only  in 
SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING.  Simple  REACTION  TIME  alao  appaara  aa  a 
major  factor  for  MOS  96R;  it  ahowa  tha  third  highaat  total  demand 
and  appaara  in  six  activitiea.  Tha  maan  demand  for  thoaa  aix  ia 
5.1.  A  need  for  action  and  for  apaad  of  action  ia  auggaatad  by 
thaaa  data. 

Tha  lowest  mean  demand,  that  for  NEAR  VISION,  ia  4.6,  not 
really  a  low  figure  on  tha  7-point  scale;  that  maan  ia  baaed  on 
four  activitiea  to  which  tha  ability  waa  aaaignad.  Nona  of  the 
individual  call  antriaa  for  tha  39  abilitiaa  ia  below  4;  tha 
raters'  judgements  indicate  that  MOS  96R  places  demands  on  a  wide 
range  of  abilities  and  that  tha  demands  are  moderately  and 
consistently  high. 

With  respect  to  tha  number  of  abilitiaa  need  to  perform  the 
eight  activitiea,  tha  range  runs  from  6  to  26  abilities  par 
activity.  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  and  COLLECTING  DATA  are  the 
two  activities  showing  tha  major  demands,  with  26  abilitiaa  for 
SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  and  24  abilities  for  COLLECTING  DATA. 
Between  these  two  activities  there  is  an  overlap  on  11  abilities 
and  differences  in  the  other  abilities  thaaa  activities  need  (15 
and  13  in  number,  respectively) .  PLANNING  and  MANAGING  OR 
CATALOGING  DATA  are  two  activities  needing  the  feweat  abilities 
for  MOS  96R  (6  each) . 

The  mean  amount  of  ability  needed  per  activity  ranges  from  a 
high  Of  5.4  (COLLECTING  DATA)  to  a  low  Of  4.7  (DISSEMINATING 
INFORMATION) ,  indicating  that  the  demand  across  activities  with 
respect  to  level  of  ability  needed  is  fairly  balanced.  The  total 
amount  of  ability  par  activity  mirrors  the  differences  observed 
in  number  of  abilities  needed.  The  largest  totals  in  each  case 
are  for  the  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  and  COLLECTING  DATA 
activities.  The  total  amount  for  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  is 
137.0,  for  COLLECTING  DATA  129.9.  The  next  closest  activity  in 
terms  of  total  amount  of  ability  needed  ia  less  than  half  that. 
INTERPRETING  DATA,  PREPARING  OUTPUTS,  and  DISSEMINATING 
INFORMATION  (61.5,  62.6,  and  61.4)  are  nearly  equal  to  one 
another  and  roughly  twice  that  of  the  two  lowest  demand 
activities,  PLANNING  (30.7)  and  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 
(30.0).  In  terms  of  these  ability  profiles,  the  emphasis  for  MOS 
96R  is  clearly  on  the  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  and  COLLECTING  DATA 
phases  of  the  job. 

Of  the  39  abilities  represented  in  the  C  profile,  38  were 
included  among  the  43  abilities  in  the  A  profile.  The  C  profile 
included  one  ability  (WRITTEN  EXPRESSION)  not  in  the  A  profile, 
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and  tha  A  profila  includad  fiva  abilitiaa  ( ORIGINALITY ,  FLUENCY 
OF  IDEAS,  CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY,  INFORMATION  ORDERING,  and 
STAMINA)  not  in  tha  C  profila.  In  aaoh  oasa,  a  75%  ratar 
agreement  laval  would  hava  includad  thaaa  abilitiaa  in  tha 
raapactiva  profilaa  wharaaa  tha  80%  oritarion  did  not.  Both 
profilaa  includa  a  aalaction  of  abilitiaa  front  aaoh  of  tha  aight 
ability  oluatara.  MOS  96R  claarly  ia  judgad  to  naad  a  high  laval 
of  a  wida  variaty  of  abilitiaa. 

MOS  97Bt  Countaglntalliaanqa_  Actant 

A  Countarintalliganca  Agant  plana  and  conducts 
counterintalliganca  oparationa,  analysing,  aa lac ting,  axploiting, 
and  nautralising  targata  of  countarintalliganca  intaraat  in  a 
tactical  environment.  Tha  Agant  determines  enemy  intalliganoa 
collaction  aaaata,  organisations,  paraonnal,  oparational  mathods, 
capabilitiaa,  vulnarabilitiaa,  limitations,  and  miaaiona.  Tha 
Agant  supports  offanaiva  and  dafarsiva  countarintalliganca  and 
collaction  oparationa  and  gathara  countarintalliganca 
information.  Tha  Agant  is  familiar  with  tha  mathods  and 
praoticas  of  sabotaura,  foraign  aganta,  and  aubvaraivaa.  Tha 
Agant  formulatas  invaatigation  plana  and  avaluataa  information 
sources.  Tha  Agant  plana  and  oonducta  countarintalliganca 
invaatigationa,  including  background,  complaint,  and  inaidant 
investigations.  Tha  Agant  appliaa  tha  fundamantala  of  military 
and  civil  law  to  tha  conduct  of  invaatigationa.  Tha  Agant 
oonducta  security  surveys  and  provides  other  countarintalliganca 
security  sarviaas  (Department  of  tha  Army,  1989,  p.  756;  Muckier, 
Sevan,  &  Akman,  1990a,  p.  34) . 

Figure  19  summarizes  tha  assessments  made  by  10  97B  SMEa 
concerning  tha  abilities  and  skills  needed  for  performance  in 
this  MOS.  Tha  figure  presents  tha  number  of  raters  who  aalaotad 
tha  ability,  tha  mean  importance  judgad  for  each  ability,  tha 
standard  deviation  for  each  mean,  and  tha  profila  created  whan 
tha  number  of  raters  selecting  tha  ability  is  plotted. 

Tha  importance  of  communication  abilities  (abilities  1 
through  4)  is  apparent.  Further,  tha  importance  of  tha  next 
aight  abilities  (abilities  5  through  12)  with  respect  to 
conceptual  abilities  is  strong  and  well-balanced  across  these 
abilities.  After  ability  #12,  however,  tha  pattern  of  essential 
abilities  becomes  rather  ability-specific.  Soma  abilities  are 
rated  as  vary  important,  others  as  moderately  important,  and  soma 
as  of  small  importance. 

Of  tha  50  abilities,  soma  22  are  rated  as  essential  by  aight 
or  more  raters  out  of  tan  (using  tha  80%  criterion  assumed  hare) . 
These  abilities  are  shown  in  Table  23.  Nina  of  tha  22  are  rated 
as  essential  by  all  tan  raters;  these  unanimous  choices  are 
entirely  from  tha  first  three  clusters  of  abilities  and  concern 
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Figure  19,  SME  judgments  on  abilities  needed  for  MOS  97B. 


Table  23 

MOS  97B:  Essential  Abilities  and  Skills 


A 

bill  tv  No.  1  Nam 

YES 

MN 

SO 

4 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

10 

6.6 

0.7 

1 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

10 

6.4 

0.0 

3 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

10 

6.4 

1.0 

2 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

10 

6.2 

1.1 

IS 

DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

10 

5.7 

1.0 

16 

INFORMATION  OROERINQ 

10 

5.6 

1.0 

10 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

10 

5,5 

1.0 

S 

MEMORIZATION 

10 

5.5 

1.2 

9 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

10 

4.9 

0.7 

6 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

9 

5.6 

„J,.q 

7 

OROINALITY 

9 

_5-i 

1.3 

8 

FLUENCY  OF  I0EAS 

9 

0.9 

19 

TIME  SHARING 

9 

5.1 

1.2 

20 

SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

9 

5.1 

0.8 

32 

AUDITORY  ATTENTION 

9 

5.1 

1.4 

11 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

9 

4.3 

1.0 

31 

GENERAL  HEARING 

9 

4.2 

1.5 

37 

FINGER  DEXTERITY 

9 

4.1 

1.5 

13 

INDUCTIVE  REASONING 

6 

5.9 

1.0 

12 

VISUALIZATION 

6 

4.6 

1.5 

26 

NIGHT  VISION 

8 

4.3 

1.4 

24 

NEAR  VISION 

8 

4.3 

1.3 
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communications ,  conceptual,  and  reasoning  abilities.  Once  nqaxu, 
here  is  a  military  intelligence  MOS  that  depends  strongly  on 
cognitive  abilities  and  skills. 

Beyond  the  cognitive  abilities  (i.e.,  abilities  1  through 
23),  there  are  abilities  from  other  clusters  that  are  designate 
as  essential  based  on  raters'  judgements  although  not  unanimous 
choi  m s  GENERAL  HEARING,  FINGER  DEXTERITY,  NIGHT  VISION, 
AUDITORY  ATTENTION,  and  NEAR  VISION. 

Figure  20  assembles  the  clusters  of  abilities  into  eight 
areas.  It  can  be  seen  there  that  the  cognitive  abilities  are 
predominant  in  the  performance  of  the  tasks  in  this  MOS.  Still 
presr  but  far  less  important  are  the  abilities  associated  with 
perct  ual-vision,  perceptual-audition,  and  psychomotor 
abilities— with  specific  exceptions.  The  relative  unimportance 
of  the  gross  motor  abilities  can  be  seen  both  in  the  current  and 
previous  figures.  An  interesting  sub-cluster  is  that  of  WRIST- 
FINGER  SPEED,  FINGER  DEXTERITY,  and  MANUAL  DEXTERITY  which 
suggests  this  is  not  entirely  a  cognitive  MOS  and  that  some 
manue'  skill  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

Data  from  Part  C  for  MOS  97B  are  summarized  in  Table  24.  As 
the  1  ble  shows,  13  abilities  are  assigned  to  as  many  as  five 
different  intelligence  production  activities.  The  mean  number  of 
activities  per  ability  is  2.5.  The  total  demand  for  an  ability, 
summeu  across  the  number  of  activities  in  which  it  is 
represented,  ranges  from  a  high  of  26.6  for  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION, 
used  i*  five  activities,  to  3.8  for  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION,  assigned 
only  tv  PLANNING.  The  mean  demand  per  ability  ranges  from  that 
3.8  up  to  5.9  (ORAL  COMPREHENSION).  Communication,  reasoning, 
and  conceptual  skills  are  intermixed  and  emphasized.  Only  one 
perceptual  skill  (AUDITORY  ATTENTION)  and  one  psychomotor  skill 
(FINGE1  DEXTERITY)  make  the  list,  each  appears  in  only  one 
activity,  and  the  mean  demand  for  each  is  at  the  low  end  of  the 
abilities  represented  in  the  C  profile. 

As  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  number  of  abilities 
assignei  to  an  activity  ranges  from  eight  (INTERPRETING  DATA)  to 
one  (SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING) .  The  total  amount  of  activity 
needed  per  activity  goes  from  40.7  (INTERPRETING  DATA)  to  5.0 
(SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING),  paralleling  the  number  of  abilities 
involved.  In  addition  to  INTERPRETING  DATA,  three  other 
activities,  ANALYZING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA  (30.6),  COLLECTING  DATA 
(24.6),  and  PLANNING  (23.9),  show  ability  amounts  above  average 
for  MOS  97B.  The  mean  amount  of  ability  needed  per  activity 
shows  little  variability,  from  5.3  (PREPARING  onTPUTJ)  to  4  .i 
(PLANN3  IG) .  Ability  levels  appear  balanced  within  activities. 

The  highest  single  demand  is  for  ORAL  COMPREHENSION  (6.2)  in  the 
COLLECTING  DATA  activity;  the  second  highest  is  for  WRITTEN 
COMPREHENSION  (5.9)  in  INTERPRETING  DATA.  The  relatively  high 
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Figure  20.  Cluster  profile  for  MOS  97B. 
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Table  24 


Abilities  Needed  for  intelligence  Production  Activities:  MOS  97B 


ABILITY:  Mabar/IMaa 
(ActIvltfM  Requiring) 

Aannt  of  Ability  by  Activity* 

m 

a 

a 

a 

a 

n 

a 

a 

4.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

(5) 

5.2 

4.6 

5.3 

ESI 

5.2 

26.6 

5.3 

14.  INFORMATION  ORDERING 

<4> 

ESI 

4.1 

5.2 

EE 

20.4 

5.1 

3.  ORAL  EXPRESSION 

<4> 

5.0 

5.2 

5.3 

20.1 

5.0 

IS.  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

(3) 

5.8 

5.7 

16.6 

5.5 

6.  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

(3) 

EH 

4.8 

5,1 

14.8 

4.9 

1  ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

(2) 

6.2 

5.6 

11.8 

5.9 

2.  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

(2) 

5.5 

5.9 

11.4 

5.7 

9.  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

(2) 

5.3 

4.6 

9.9 

5.0 

10.  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

(2) 

4.6 

4.6 

9.2 

4.6 

20.  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

(2) 

4.5 

4.5 

9.0 

4.5 

37.  FINGER  DEXTERITY 

<1> 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

32.  AUDITORY  ATTENTION 

(1) 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

11.  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

(1) 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

No.  Abtlltlaa/Aetlvlty 

5 

n 

5 

2 

6 

8 

3 

2 

Total  Amount/Activity 

23.9 

EG 

24.6 

10.4 

30.6 

40.7 

16.0 

10.5 

Naan  Amount/Activity 

4.8 

m 

4.9 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

5.3 

5.2 

*P  -  PLANNING 

S  >  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
C  ■  COLLECTING  DATA 
M  ■  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 


A  ■  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 
I  ■  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  ■  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
D  ■  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
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total  demand  associated  with  INTERPRETING  DATA  is  more  a  function 
of  the  number  of  abilities  needed  than  the  amount  of  each. 

The  13  abilities  included  in  the  C  profile  are  all  among  the 
22  abilities  in  the  A  profile  for  MOS  97B.  MEMORIZATION,  a 
unanimous  choice  for  the  A  profile,  was  not  included  in  the  C 
profile.  Three  additional  conceptual  abilities  (ORIGINALITY, 
FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS,  and  VISUALIZATION)  were  in  the  A  profile,  as 
was  one  additional  reasoning  ability  (INDUCTIVE  REASONING) .  TIME 
SHARING  and  three  perceptual  abilities  (NEAR  VISION,  NIGHT 
VISION,  and  GENERAL  HEARING)  were  included  in  the  A  profile  but 
not  in  the  C.  Both  profiles  included  all  four  communication 
abilities,  but  the  A  profile  included  all  eight  abilities  in  the 
conceptual  cluster  while  the  C  profile  selected  only  half  of 
them. 

In  doing  Part  C,  seven  of  the  nine  raters  assigned 
MEMORIZATION  to  seven  of  the  eight  activities  in  amounts  ranging 
from  3.7  (MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA)  to  5.0  (COLLECTING  DATA), 
but  the  80%  rater  agreement  level  criterion  meant  that  this 
ability  was  not  in  the  C  profile.  Each  of  the  other  eight 
abilities  that  were  in  the  A  profile  but  not  in  the  C  profile  was 
assigned  to  at  least  one  activity  and  sometimes  up  to  four  by 
seven  raters.  A  slightly  lower  rater  agreement  criterion  would 
have  included  them. 

MOS  97E: _ Interrogator 

An  Interrogator  conducts  foreign  language  interrogations  of 
prisoners  of  war,  enemy  deserters,  and  civilians  from  enemy  areas 
to  get  information  necessary  for  developing  military  intelligence 
and  then  prepares  reports  based  on  these  interrogations.  To 
assess  the  veracity  of  the  information  obtained,  the  Interrogator 
compares  the  information  to  other  interrogation  reports,  captured 
documents,  and  intelligence  reports.  In  another  use  of  foreign 
language  skills,  an  Interrogator  translates  foreign  material  into 
English  and  prepares  summaries,  extracts,  or  complete 
translations  as  appropriate.  In  addition  to  translating  foreign 
language  combat  orders,  directives,  records,  and  messages  to  get 
intelligence  information  about  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  employment,  and  characteristics  of  foreign 
equipment,  an  Interrogator  translates  material  such  as 
announcements,  speeches,  radio  scripts,  etc.,  into  a  foreign 
language  for  use  with  a  non-English  speaking  population.  The 
Interrogator  may  serve  as  an  interpreter,  translating  foreign 
language  conversations  into  English  and  English  into  a  foreign 
language  (Department  of  the  Army,  1989,  p.  758;  Muckier,  Seven,  & 
Akman,  1990a,  p.  35) . 

Figure  21  summarizes  the  judgements  made  by  ten  SMEs  from  MOS 
97E  about  the  abilities  and  skills  needed  for  performance  in  this 
MOS.  The  figure  lists  the  number  of  raters  who  selected  each 
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Figure  21.  SME  judgments  on  abilities  needed  for  w  '’>E. 
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ability,  the  mean  weight  placed  on  the  ability  and  its  standard 
deviation,  and  the  profile  of  raters  by  abilities. 

Examination  of  the  figure  immediately  shows  the  importance  of 
the  communication  abilities  to  this  HOS — a  finding  which  seems 
quite  reasonable  and  expected.  Also  reasonable  is  the  relative 
lack  of  importance  placed  on  abilities  in  the  psychomotor 
abilities  and  gross  motor  abilities  areas.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  MOS,  it  is  not  surprising  that  GENERAL  HEARING  and 
AUDITORY  ATTENTION  are  rated  as  very  important.  And  among  the 
cognitive  skills,  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION, 
DEDUCTIVE  REASONING,  and  INFORMATION  ORDERING  stand  out. 

Table  25  lists  the  20  abilities  (of  50)  that  the  SME  raters 
found  to  be  essential  (based  on  the  80%  cut-off  level  of  rater 
agreement) .  Thus  eight  or  more  of  the  ten  raters  agreed  that  the 
20  abilities  listed  in  the  table  are  essential  for  MOS  97E. 

Eight  of  the  abilities  were  selected  by  all  ten  raters.  These 
abilities  divide  into  three  classes:  communications  abilities, 
conceptual  and  reasoning  abilities,  and  general  hearing.  The 
conceptual  and  reasoning  demands  center  on  three  abilities, 
SELECTIVE  ATTENTION,  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING,  and  INFORMATION 
ORDERING,  that  would  seem  to  correspond  very  closely  to  good 
performance  in  the  tasks  associated  with  this  MOS. 

Figure  22  presents  the  abilities  as  seen  in  terms  of  the 
eight  abilities  clusters.  The  predominance  of  the  communication 
abilities  cluster  is  apparent,  but  there  is  also  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  remainder  of  the  cognitive  abilities  and  the 
perceptual  abilities.  However,  whereas  all  of  the  abilities 
associated  with  communication  have  maximum  ranking,  in  the 
remainder  of  the  clusters  individual  abilities  predominate. 

Again,  as  can  be  clearly  shown  in  the  figure,  psychomotor 
abilities  and  gross  motor  abilities  are  not  of  importance  in  this 
MOS. 


In  a  previous  discussion  in  this  report,  the  fact  that  an 
assessment  of  "knowledge"  was  missing  for  these  MOSs  was  noted. 
This  is  particularly  obvious  in  this  MOS  with  respect  to 
language.  Qualification  for  this  MOS  requires  proficiency  in  one 
or  more  foreign  languages.  So,  this  MOS  rests  at  least  on  a 
b..?1  id  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  No  other  MOS  in  this  CMF 
has-  this  knowledge  requirement.  Here  is  a  knowledge  component  of 
the  -w  V»  that  would  clearly  interact  with  the  need  for 
commurtiv •■'tion  abilities  and  skills.  One  may  need  ORAL  EXPRESSION 
or  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION  in  both  English  and  some  other  language. 

Table  26  presents  a  summary  of  the  Part  C  data  for  MOS  97E. 
r®  are  20  abilities  Included  in  the  Part  C  profile.  Of  these 
20  cMlities,  14  were  represented  in  all  eight  intelligence 
production  activities,  and  another  in  seven  of  the  activities. 

The  mean  mimber  of  activities  per  ability  is  6.3,  an  indication 
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Table  25 

MOS  97E:  Essential  Abilities  and  Skills 


Ability  No.  t  Name 

YES 

HN 

SO 

1 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

10 

6.7 

0.5 

3 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

10 

6.7 

0.5 

4 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

"  io1 

6.4 

0.7 

2 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

10 

6.3 

0.8 

10 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

10 

5.8 

1.1 

15 

OEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

10 

5.8 

1.3 

16 

INFORMATION  ORDERING 

10 

5.2 

1.1 

31 

GENERAL  HEARING 

10 

4.8 

1.7 

5 

MEMORIZATION 

9 

5.8 

1.1 

8 

FLUENCY  OF  I0EAS 

9 

5.7 

1.2 

32 

ALIO  (TORY  ATTENTION 

9 

5.7 

1.1 

7 

ORDINAL ITT 

9 

5.6 

1.1 

6 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

9 

5.6 

0.9 

13 

INOUCTIVE  REASONING 

^ _ 9 

5.6 

1.9 

20 

SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

9 

5.3 

1.4 

21 

PERCEPTUAL  SPO  t  ACCY 

9 

5.0 

1.2 

9 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

S 

5.3 

1.4 

19 

TIME  SHARING 

r  8 

4.9 

1.5 

11 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

s 

4.6 

1.2 

24 

NEAR  VISION 

8 

4.6 

1.7 
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Figure  22.  Cluster  profiles  for  MOS  97E. 
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Table  26 

Abilities  Needed  for  Intelligence  Production  Activities:  MOS  97E 


Aaount  of  Ability  fay  Activity* 

pn 

Moan 

Doaand 

AB1LITT • 

(Activities  Requiring) 

a 

a 

a 

D 

El 

D 

a 

a 

2.  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

(8) 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.5 

5.2 

5.7 

42.6 

A.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

(8) 

5.0 

4.5 

5.2 

6.0 

5.2 

4.1 

5.9 

6.0 

41.9 

1.  ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

(8) 

6.1 

5.3 

ESI 

5.1 

4.4 

4.6 

5.0 

41.7 

13.  INDUCTIVE  REASONING 

<e> 

5.5 

4-6 

EEfl 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

4.0 

41.6 

S.  MEMORIZATION 

(8) 

6.0 

5.6 

6.0 

5.2 

5.2 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

40.5 

5.1 

3.  ORAL  EXPRESSION 

(8) 

5.0 

4.7 

6.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

5.5 

39.9 

5.0 

15.  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

(8) 

5.0 

4.4 

5.6 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 

4.4 

4  ..5 

3«  5 

4.8 

7.  ORIGINALITY 

(8) 

5.2 

4.9 

6.2 

4.0 

4.3 

4.3 

M3  1  -■ 

4.5 

if'.V 

4.7 

8.  FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 

(8) 

5.0 

4.1 

5.5 

3.8 

3.7 

KS4 

■  1  M 

4.8 

36.6 

4.6 

6.  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

(8) 

4.8 

4.1 

5.2 

ESI 

Kill 

Esl 

V  1  -■ 

4.1 

36.2 

4.5 

10.  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

(8) 

4.3 

i  ] 

ESI 

Esl 

4.3 

3.8 

W  i  -1 

4.1 

35.9 

4.5 

16.  INFORMATION  ORDERING 

(8) 

4.4 

11 

4.8 

4.8 

EW'l 

ESI 

w  i  m 

34.5 

4.3 

20.  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

(7) 

4.8 

I'l 

6.1 

ESI 

4.6 

m  ‘ 

32.6 

4.7 

32.  AUDITORY  ATTENTION 

(8) 

3.0 

3.0 

[1 

ESS 

4.2 

3.2 

Kl  <■ 

29.0 

3.6 

31.  GENERAL  HEARING 

(8) 

2.3 

2.3 

ill 

ESI 

2.5 

3.1 

23.0 

2.9 

19.  TIME  SHARING 

(3) 

4.7 

4.5 

il 

14.2 

4.7 

21.  PERCEPTUAL  SPEEO  t 

(1> 

El 

5.6 

ACCURACY 

24.  NEAR  VISION 

(1) 

5.0 

■ 

MSB  ' 

5.0 

11.  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

(1) 

m 

Bn 

4.9 

18.  NUMBER  FACILITY 

(1) 

Ea 

4.8 

4.8 

No.  Abllitlsa/Actlvity 

16 

16 

20 

15 

15 

in 

Total  Amount/Act Ivtty 

77.0 

70.4 

112.9 

68.6 

66.8 

M 

Naan  Amount/Act (vlty 

4.8 

4.4 

5.6 

4.6 

4.5 

m 

m 

*P  ■  PLANNING 

S  -  SETTING-UP  Oft  PREPARING 
C  -  COLLECTING  DATA 
M  »  MANAGING  Oft  CATALOGING  DATA 


A  ■  ANALYZING  Oft  EXPLOITING  DATA 
I  a  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  a  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
0  a  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
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of  considerable  density  in  the  use  of  the  abilities  and  in 
contrast  to  the  more  activity-specific  assignment  of  abilities  in 
MOSs  96B,  D,  H,  and  R. 

The  total  demand  per  ability  ranges  from  42.6  (WRITTEN 
COMPREHENSION)  to  4.8  (NUMBER  FACILITY),  but  15  Of  the  20 
abilities  show  total  demands  of  23  (GENERAL  HEARING)  and  above. 
The  top  three  abilities  in  terms  of  total  demand  ratings  are 
communication  skills,  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION  (42.6),  WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION  (41.9),  and  ORAL  COMPREHENSION  (41.7).  INDUCTIVE 
REASONING  (41.6)  and  MEMORIZATION  (40.5)  show  total  demand 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  three  communication  abilities; 
ORAL  EXPRESSION,  the  fourth  communication  ability,  is  a  close 
sixth  in  rank  order  at  39.9.  The  next  seven  abilities  listed  are 
reasoning  and  conceptual  skills.  The  last  of  these,  SPEED  of 
CLOSURE,  is  assigned  to  only  seven  activities  (not  Interpret) , 
but  the  total  demand  for  that  ability  (32.6)  surpasses  the  demand 
for  AUDITORY  ATTENTION  (29.0),  even  though  that  perceptual 
ability  is  listed  in  all  eight  activities. 

The  key  to  this  reversal  (ordinarily  abilities  used  in  a 
greater  number  of  activities  have  higher  total  demand)  lies  in 
the  mean  demand  levels.  For  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE  it  is  4.7;  for 
AUDITORY  ATTENTION  it  is  only  3.6.  Mean  demand  is  over  4  (range 
4.3  to  5.6)  for  18  of  the  20  abilities.  The  remaining  two  are 
auditory  abilities,  AUDITORY  ATTENTION  (3.6)  and  GENERAL  HEARING 

(2.9) .  Only  in  the  COLLECTING  DATA  activity  does  the  amount  of 
these  abilities  needed  rise  above  5.  In  the  other  activities, 
the  need  is  present  but  at  a  lower  level  of  demand. 

The  dense  use  of  abilities  by  MOS  97E  is  seen  in  the  number 
of  abilities  used  in  each  activity.  All  eight  activities  use  the 
same  14  of  the  first  15  listed  abilities  (no  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE  for 
Interpret) .  The  lowest  number  is  14  (INTERPRETING  DATA)  and  one 
activity,  COLLECTING  DATA,  uses  all  20  abilities  in  the  profile. 
COLLECTING  DATA  also  shows  the  highest  total  amount  of  activity 

(112.9)  and  has  the  highest  mean  amount  (5.6).  In  this  activity, 
one  ability  (ORAL  COMPREHENSION)  is  rated  7,  the  very  top  of  the 
scale,  and  ORAL  EXPRESSION  received  6.9.  Since  these  are  means 
of  the  judgements  of  the  raters,  they  represent  consensus  that 
intelligence  collection  places  very  high  demands  on  these 
abilities  in  this  MOS. 

The  other  seven  activities  show  total  amounts  of  ability 
needed  that  range  from  77.0  (PLANNING)  down  to  60.3  (INTERPRETING 
DATA)  and  mean  amounts  from  4.8  (PLANNING)  to  4.3  (INTERPRETING 
DATA) ,  but  the  differences  between  them  are  small  compared  to  the 
differences  between  the  highest  of  the  seven  (PLANNING)  and 
COLLECTING  DATA.  Although  all  eight  activities  demand 
considerable  amounts  of  a  number  of  abilities,  it  is  the 
COLLECTING  DATA  activity  that  stands  out  as  the  most  demanding. 
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Just  as  there  are  20  abilities  in  the  C  profile  of  MOS  97E , 
so  there  are  20  abilities  in  the  A  profile.  The  profiles  have  19 
abilities  in  common,  and  each  has  an  ability  not  in  the  other. 
NUMBER  FACILITY,  the  last  listed  ability  in  the  C  data  summary, 
was  only  selected  by  six  of  the  10  raters  in  Part  A  so  it  was  not 
in  the  A  profile.  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE  was  in  the  A  profile 
but  not  in  the  C  list.  Although  for  each  of  the  eight  activities 
some  raters  selected  this  ability  (with  amount  ranging  from  4.1 
to  5.7),  it  did  not  meet  the  80%  criterion  and  so  was  not  part  of 
the  C  profile. 

MOS  97Gt  counter-signals  Intelligence  Specialist 

The  Counter-Signals  Intelligence  Specialist  collects  and 
analyzes  data  on  communications  and  electronic  activity,  provides 
advice  and  assistance  on  electronic  security  and  cryptosystems, 
and  reviews  and  reports  on  counter-signals  intelligence  doctrine 
and  activities.  The  Specialist  prepares  and  executes  deployment 
plans  to  support  counter-signals  intelligence  operations.  At  the 
lower  skill  levels,  the  Counter-Signals  Intelligence  Specialist 
operates  communication  equipment  and  maintains  communications  and 
communications  security  and  monitoring  equipment.  The  Specialist 
selects,  erects,  and  orients  tactical  antennas;  selects  and  uses 
commercial,  battery,  and  generator  power;  monitors  and  records 
communications  and  produces  transcripts;  and  prepares  basic 
reports  on  counter-signal  intelligence  activities.  At  higher 
skill  levels,  the  Counter-Signals  Intelligence  Specialist 
prepares  counter-signal  intelligence  monitoring  plans,  plans  and 
sup«i; vises  electronic  support  activity,  provides  technical 
guidance  to  lower  grade  personnel  and  advice  on  the  management  of 
persona1  equipment  resources  to  upper  echelons,  and  plans  and 
executes  counter-signals  intelligence  missions  (Department  of  the 
Army,  1989,,  page  760;  Muckier,  Seven,  &  Aleman,  1990a,  p.  36). 

Figure  23  shows  the  judgements  made  by  nine  SMEs  from  MOS  97G 
as  to  the  abilities  and  skills  necessary  for  performance  of  the 
tasks  in  this  MOS.  In  the  figure,  the  50  abilities  are  listed  in 
order  of  presentation  to  the  rater  with  the  number  of  raters 
selecting  each  ability,  the  mean  importance  and  standard 
deviation,  and  the  profile  of  raters'  level  of  agreement  by  the 
50  abilities. 

Visual  examination  of  the  figure  shows  how  important 
communication  abilities  are  judged  for  this  MOS.  Further,  all  of 
«..he  cognitive  abilities  (abilities  5  through  23)  have 
considerably  high  ratings.  The  tasks  appear  to  require  many 
abilities.  Of  particular  interest  are  those  associated  with 
gross  motor  abilities  (abilities  41  through  50)  which  reflect  in 
part  the  need  vi  oi.  with  physically  rather  substantial  pieces 
of  equipment.  Also  appropriate  is  the  high  importance  given  to 
GENERAL  HEARING  and  AUDITORY  ATTENTION  since  using  communication 
equipment  is  fundamenta?  to  task  performance. 
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Figure  23.  SME  judgments  on  abilities  needed  for  MOS  97G. 
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Table  27  shows  the  essential  abilities  and  skills  for  MOS  97G 
as  defined  by  the  criterion  of  80%  of  the  rater*  agreeing  on  the 
need  for  the  ability.  Some  22  abilities  are  shown  in  the  table. 
They  are  strongly  concentrated  in  the  communications,  conceptual, 
reasoning,  and  speed-loaded  abilities  areas.  Indeed,  of  the  22 
abilities,  19  are  in  these  cognitive  domains;  the  remaining  three 
are  GENERAL  HEARING,  AUDITORY  LOCALIZATION,  and  STATIC  STRENGTH. 
The  cognitive  demands  are  judged  so  strong  for  this  MOS  that  only 
VISUALIZATION,  CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY,  NUMBER  FACILITY,  and 
REACTION  TIME  are  missing. 

Figure  24  assembles  the  abilities  into  the  eight  clusters. 

The  importance  of  communication,  conceptual,  reasoning,  and 
speed-loaded  abilities  is  apparent  as  is  the  need  for  perceptual- 
audition  abilities.  The  importance  of  gross  motor  abilities 
rests  heavily  on  STATIC  STRENGTH.  The  relative  unimportance  of 
perceptual-vision  and  psychomotor  abilities  is  reasonable,  but 
one  iould  also  note  from  the  figure  that  in  both  categories  a] 1 
abilities  in  each  receive  moderate  levels  of  skill  ratings. 

There  is  a  requirement  for  both  but  neither  is  very  strong. 

The  MOS  illustrates  the  kind  of  job  and  tasks  where  a  wide 
range  of  demands  may  be  made  on  the  incumbents.  Both  cognitive 
and  equipment  requirements  are  present  even  though  it  is  clear 
that  the  cognitive  demands  are  judged  as  far  more  important  than 
those  associated  with  the  equipment. 

Part  C  data  for  MOS  97G  are  summarized  in  Table  28.  The  C 
profile  includes  21  abilities  and  19  of  them  are  assigned  to  all 
eight  activities.  Another  (AUDITORY  ATTENTION)  is  assigned  to 
seven  activities  and  the  remaining  ability,  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME, 
is  assigned  to  four  abilities.  This  dense  use  of  abilities 
translates  into  a  mean  number  of  activities  per  ability  of  7.8,  a 
very  high  number  in  that  8  is  the  maximum  possible,  and  the 
highest  of  the  entire  CMF. 

Total  demand  ptr  ability  ranges  from  47.4  (WRITTEN 
COMPREHENSION)  down  to  15.8  (CHOICE  REACTION  TIME).  Since  that 
latter  ability  was  assivr»ed  to  only  half  of  the  activities,  its 
smaller  total  is  not  surprising.  Without  it,  the  range  of  total 
demand  is  cut  in  half  and  goes  down  only  to  32.3  (SPATIAL 
ORIENTATION) .  The  15  abilities  judged  to  have  the  highest  total 
load  demand  represent  a  mix  of  communication,  reasoning,  speed- 
loaded,  and  conceptual  skills  with  no  strong  emphasis  on  any  one 
of  these  clusters  of  abilities.  All  four  communication  abilities 
fall  within  the  first  six  abilities  listed,  but  that  is  not 
unusual  for  this  CMF.  Seven  of  the  eight  conceptual  abilities 
are  in  the  profile,  but  the  representation  of  this  cluster  is 
only  slightly  greater  than  in  the  other  MOSs.  Perhaps  more 
notable  is  that  four  of  the  five  speed-loaded  abilities  are 
included  in  the  profile,  three  of  them  included  in  all  eight 
activities.  Time  pressure  seems  a  part  of  each  activity  for 
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Table  27 


MOS  97G:  Ecsentlal  Abilities  and  Skills 


Ability  No.  (  Name 

YES 

MM 

SO 

2 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

9 

6.3 

0.7 

3 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

9 

6.3 

0.7 

4 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

9 

6.2 

0.8 

IS 

DEDUCTIVE  REASON INC 

9 

6.0 

1.2 

1 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

9 

6.0 

1.0 

21 

PERCEPTUAL  SPO  t  ACCY 

5. a 

1.4 

10 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

s.a 

0.8 

16 

INFORMATION  ORDERING 

S.6 

1.4 

6 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

S.5 

0.6 

5 

MEMORIZATION 

5.2 

1.3 

13 

INDUCTIVE  REASONING 

6.3 

0.7 

20 

SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

6.1 

1.0 

31 

GENERAL  HEARING 

5.9 

0.8 

32 

AUOITORY  ATTENTION 

5.9 

0.7 

9 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

5.9 

1.2 

a 

FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 

5.B 

0.9 

19 

TIME  SNARING 

5.7 

1.0 

7 

ORGINALITY 

5.5 

1.4 

11 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

a 

5.3 

0.9 

17 

MATH  REASONING 

4.6 

1.2 

23 

CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 

4.2 

1.3 

46 

STATIC  STRENGTH 

4.0 

1.2 
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Figure  24.  Cluster  profile  for  MOS  97E. 


Table  28 

Abilities  Needed  for  Intelligence  Production  Activities:  MOS  976 


ABILITY]  NtMwr/ltaM 
(Actlvltlaa  Requiring) 

Aannt  of  Ability  by  Activity* 

n 

_  _ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

a 

D 

2.  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION  (8) 

5.7 

5.3 

6.1 

6.1 

5.9 

6.0 

6.6 

5.7 

47.4 

5.9 

13.  INDUCTIVE  REASONING  (8) 

5.3 

5.0 

6.5 

6.1 

6.4 

6.2 

5.7 

4.9 

46.1 

5.8 

4.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION  (8) 

5.9 

ESI 

5.8 

5.4 

6.1 

5.7 

6.4 

5.2 

45.7 

5.7 

20.  SPEED  OF  CLOSURE  (8) 

4.9 

4.9 

6.3 

6.0 

6.5 

6.1 

5.3 

4.8 

44.8 

5.6 

3.  ORAL  EXPRESSION  (8) 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

5.3 

5.7 

4.5 

5.5 

6.7 

44.7 

5.6 

1.  ORAL  COMPREHENSION  (8) 

5.3 

4.8 

5.8 

5.3 

5.9 

5.9 

6.1 

5.4 

44.5 

5.6 

19.  TIME  SHARING  (8) 

5.4 

5.3 

ESI 

5.3 

5.9 

ESI 

i  1 

4.9 

44.2 

5.5 

10.  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION  (8) 

5.1 

5.4 

6.1 

5.4 

6.3 

rtf 

11 

4.3 

43.8 

5.5 

15.  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING  (8) 

11 

5.3 

5.6 

5.4 

5.8 

5.5 

11 

4.8 

43.7 

5.5 

9.  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE  (8) 

11 

ED 

5.8 

5.1 

6.5 

6.6 

5.2 

5.0 

43.6 

5.4 

6.  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY  <8) 

1  1 

ESI 

5.3 

5.4 

6.0 

5.5 

5.1 

4.7 

42.7 

5.3 

7.  ORIGINALITY  <8) 

|| 

ESI 

5.6 

4.9 

5.5 

5.1 

5.1 

4.8 

41.8 

5.2 

16.  INFORMATION  ORDERING  (8) 

El 

4.7 

5.1 

5.2 

5.0 

ESI 

5.1 

4.8 

39.6 

5.0 

8.  FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS  <8> 

5.1 

5.4 

4.9 

4.4 

5.5 

iH 

EH 

4.0 

39.3 

4.9 

21.  PERCEPTUAL  SPEED  A  (8) 

4.2 

4.4 

5.1 

4.5 

ESI 

Esfl 

to 

4.3 

38.4 

4.8 

ACCURACY 

M 

Hi 

In 

31.  GENERAL  HEARING  (8) 

3.8 

3.9 

5.9 

4.7 

ESI 

eh 

ESS 

4.0 

37.9 

4.7 

32.  AUDITORY  ATTENTION  (7) 

4.4 

6.1 

5.7 

6.1 

6.1 

rwi 

4.3 

37.5 

5.4 

5.  MEMORIZATION  (8) 

5.3 

4.4 

4.5 

5.2 

Eli 

4.1 

4.0 

36.2 

4.5 

17.  MATHEMATICAL  REASONING  (8) 

4.4 

4.3 

5.1 

4.4 

tsl 

eh 

3.8 

35.7 

4.5 

11.  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION  (8) 

3.9 

4.9 

EO 

ESI 

rwl 

3.2 

32.3 

4.0 

23.  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME  (4) 

3.2 

Ka 

4.4 

III 

H 

m 

15.8 

4.0 

No.  AbUltln/ActlvIty 

19 

mm 

mm 

21 

22 

m 

Ml 

mm 

Total  Amount/Activity 

96.4 

TJ 

107.8 

118.2 

njlfl 

101.9 

ee 

Maan  Amount /Activity 

5.1 

m 

is 

5.1 

5.6 

m 

5.1 

m 

*P  ■  PLANNING 

S  -  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
C  -  COLLECTING  DATA 
M  •  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 


A  »  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 
I  ■  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  -  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
D  >  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
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this  MOS.  in  summary,  with  the  exception  of  two  auditory  skills, 
the  MOS  97G  profile  is  drawn  from  abilities  in  the  first  four 
clusters;  no  psychomotor  or  gross  motor  skills  are  included. 

Mean  demand  on  the  21  abilities  in  the  profile  varies  from 
5.9  for  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION  (which  also  has  the  highest  total 
demand)  to  4.0  for  both  SPATIAL  ORIENTATION  and  CHOICE  REACTION 
TIME.  Fourteen  of  the  21  have  mean  demands  of  5.0  or  greater. 

The  ability  demand  is  spread  across  a  large  number  of  abilities 
and  is  sustained  from  one  activity  to  another. 

Most  of  the  abilities  are  used  in  all  of  the  activities  and 
that  fact  is  shown  in  the  totals  for  number  of  abilities  needed 
per  activity;  the  range  is  from  19  to  21.  Four  activities 
(SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING,  COLLECTING  DATA,  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING 
DATA,  and  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA)  use  all  21  abilities. 
INTERPRETING  DATA,  PREPARING  OUTPUTS,  and  DISSEMINATING 
INFORMATION  use  all  but  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME,  and  that  ability 
plus  AUDITORY  ATTENTION  is  not  used  in  PLANNING. 

Differences  in  total  amount  of  ability  needed  and  in  mean 
amount  of  ability  for  an  activity  show  that  DISSEMINATING 
INFORMATION  is  lowest  (93.6  and  4.7)  and  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING 
DATA  the  highest  (118.2  and  5.6).  The  differences  are  not  great, 
and  both  measures  indicate  a  sustained  and  balanced  demand  for 
MOS  97E  across  activities  and  across  abilities. 

The  Part  A  profile  includes  all  21  abilities  in  the  Part  C 
profile  and  has  one  additional  ability  not  included  in  the  Part  c 
profile:  STATIC  STRENGTH.  (Only  six  of  the  nine  raters  assigned 
STATIC  STRENGTH  to  activities,  and  they  assigned  it  to  all  eight 
activities.)  With  this  single  exception,  the  abilities  in  the  A 
and  C  profiles  for  MOS  97G  are  the  same. 
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Some  Aspects  of  96  CMF 


An  Abilities  and  Skills  Profile  of  96  CMF 

To  this  pointy  the  discussion  has  focused  on  the  individual 
MOSS/  and  the  preceding  chapter  presented  abilities  and  skills 
data  on  each  of  the  seven  MOSs  in  96  CMF.  It  is  now  possible  to 
consider  combining  some  of  these  data  and  to  make  some 
preliminary  comments  about  abilities  and  skills  across  the  entire 
CMF. 


One  question  that  might  be  asked,  "Is  there  a  common  core  of 
abilities  and  skills  that  characterize  this  CMF?"  At  least  two 
ways  can  be  used  to  estimate  answers  to  that  question.  Table  29 
lists  those  two,  based  on  two  sets  of  criteria. 

The  first  estimate  in  the  table  is  drawn  from  the  individual 
MOS  data  and  is  based  on  the  80%  cut-off  criterion  or  rater 
agreement  used  in  each  MOS  analysis.  The  ten  abilities  listed  in 
the  first  column  of  the  table  are  the  ones  that  were  common  to 
each  of  the  seven  individual  MOS  profiles.  The  second  column  of 
the  table  presents  another  estimate  of  the  abilities  common  to 
this  CMF,  an  estimate  based  on  summarizing  the  number  of  times 
each  ability  was  selected  within  an  MOS,  adding  across  all  seven 
MOSs,  and  then  applying  a  90%  criterion  as  a  cut-off.  The 
abilities  listed  in  the  second  column  are  those  selected  by  90% 
of  the  raters,  regardless  of  MOS. 

Table  30  presents  the  data  from  which  the  second  column  was 

?enerated.  Applying  a  90%  cut-off  to  the  final  or  summary  column 
n  that  table  means  that  any  ability  rated  above  58.5  appears  on 
the  list  of  abilities  and  those  rated  lower  do  not.  In  Table  30, 
the  first  cell  of  the  table  shows  that  on  the  first  ability  (ORAL 
COMPREHENSION)  nine  raters  from  MOS  96B  picked  that  ability. 
Following  across  the  row,  the  total  number  of  times  ORAL 
COMPREHENSION  was  selected  was  64.  This  means  that  all  but  one 
of  the  raters  (N  -  65)  picked  this  ability.  Thus,  the  final 
column  is  an  indication  of  how  many  times  the  ability  was 
selected.  As  may  be  seen  the  range  runs  from  28  to  64.  While 
one  should  be  very  careful  about  adding  numbers  across  these 
groups,  the  aggregates  do  seem  to  give  meaningful  findings  if 
interpreted  carefully.  The  abilities  listed  under  the  90%  all¬ 
raters  criterion  are  very  similar  to  those  found  by  the  80% 
individual  MOS  criterion. 

The  abilities  described  suggest  that  96  CMF  is  a  job  family 
where  communication,  cognitive,  and  reasoning  skills  are 
essential.  Thus,  10  or  11  abilities  can  be  drawn  out  as  a  sort 
of  core  set  of  abilities  for  96  CMF. 

If  the  96  CMF  were  to  bo  represented  by  the  abilities  needed 
in  any  of  the  individual  MOSs  (rather  than  only  those  abilities 
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Table  29 

Estimated  Abilities  Common  to  96  CMF 


Based  on  80%  individual  K08 

Based  on  90%  All  Raters 

1. 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

l. 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

2. 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

2. 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

3. 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

3. 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

4. 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

5. 

MEMORIZATION 

5. 

MEMORIZATION 

6. 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

6. 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

10. 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

10. 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

11. 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

11. 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

15. 

DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

15. 

DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

16. 

INFORMATION  ORDERING 

16. 

INFORMATION  ORDERING 

19. 

TIME  SHARING 
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Table  30 

Summary  Ratings  by  Ability  and  MOS 
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included  in  each  and  every  MOS) ,  the  list  would  expand  to 
encompass  47  of  the  50  abilities,  only  GROSS  BODY  COORDINATION , 
DYNAMIC  STRENGTH ,  and  TRUCK  STRENGTH  would  be  missing  since  only 
those  three  did  not  appear  as  essential  in  one  or  another  MOS  in 
the  96  CMF.  The  inclusiveness  of  such  a  combined  list  of 
abilities  is  largely  but  not  totally  due  to  the  extensive  use  of 
abilities  in  MOS  96R,  which  included  43  of  the  50  abilities. 

Just  as  a  90%  rater  agreement  criterion  was  applied  to  the 
summary  column  of  the  table  to  generate  the  list  of  abilities 
appearing  in  the  earlier  table,  the  more  common  80%  criterion  can 
be  applied  to  these  same  data  to  generate  yet  another  composite 
profile  of  the  96  CMF.  The  result  is  shown  in  Table  31  which  is 
a  listing  of  abilities  selected  by  80%  of  the  raters  for  the 
entire  96  CMF.  The  same  general  pattern  occurs  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  communication  and  cognitive  abilities.  However,  at 
this  level  of  agreement,  three  additional  abilities  surface  from 
vision  and  audition:  NEAR  VISION,  NIGHT  VISION,  and  GENERAL 
HEARING.  One  may  note  the  absence  of  any  abilities  from  the 
psychomotor  and  gross  motor  abilities  areas.  This  absence  does 
not  mean  that  for  some  of  the  MOSs  in  this  CMF  gross  motor 
abilities  are  not  important  (at.,  MOS  96H  and  MOS  97G) .  What  it 
does  mean  is  that  the  demands  of  most  of  the  96  CMF  MOSs  for 
psychomotor  and  gross  motor  abilities  are  far  less  than  for 
communication  and  cognitive  abilities. 

A  summary  profile  for  the  entire  96  CMF  can  be  created,  and 
it  is  shown  in  Figure  25.  The  percent  data  are  the  percent  of 
total  possible  rater  agreement  on  various  abilities  for  each  of 
the  eight  clusters  used  in  this  report.  They  show,  for  example, 
that  raters  agreed  97%  of  all  possible  times  on  the  inclusion  of 
abilities  associated  with  communication  but  only  47%  of  the  time 
for  abilities  associated  with  gross  motor  abilities.  The  figure 
estimates  the  relative  importance  of  the  clusters  for  job 
performance  in  96  CMF. 

As  has  been  said  before  for  u 3.'  of  the  individual  MOSs,  the 
jobs  in  96  CMF  are  ri^h  in  content  a *tu  demanding  on  their 
practitioners.  While  perhape  not  so  physically  demanding  as  som» 
MOSs  (e.g.,  14B  in  the  artillery),  they  are  demanding  ul-.u&q  the 
entire  spectrum  of  abilities  described  here.  The  strong 
emergence  of  the  need  for  communication  abilities  is  not 
surprising.  It  reflects  the  fact  that  the  paramount  need  in 
military  intelligence  is  the  communication  of  the  Intel liqerrwt 
data  that  has  been  generated.  It  is  evident  that  *0  SME 
raters  in  this  study  are  aware  of  the  relative  need  and 
importance  of  communication. 

But,  it  is  also  evident  from  the  heavy  requirements  in  the 
conceptual,  reasoning,  and  speed-loaded  abilities  areas  that  the 
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Table  31 

Abilities  Selected  by  80%  of  96  CMF  Raters 


1. 

ORAL  COMPREHENSION 

2. 

WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 

3. 

ORAL  EXPRESSION 

4. 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

5. 

MEMORIZATION 

6. 

PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 

7. 

ORIGINALITY 

8. 

FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 

9. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 

10. 

SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 

11. 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

13. 

INDUCTIVE  REASONING 

15. 

DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 

16. 

INFORMATION  ORDERING 

18. 

NUMBER  FACILITY 

19. 

TIME  SHARING 

20. 

SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 

21. 

PERCEPTUAL  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 

24. 

NEAR  VISION 

26. 

NIGHT  VISION 

31. 

GENERAL  HEARING 
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Figure  25.  Cluster  profile  for  96  CMF 


generation  of  timely  intelligence  data  presents  a  heavy 
intellectual  and  cognitive  demand.  The  emphasis  on  speed-loaded 
abilities  stresses  the  fact  that  military  intelligence  must  be 
collected  rapidly  as  well  as  accurately. 

A  major  difference  among  these  MOSs  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  equipment.  Some  MOSe  have  little  important  equipment 
(e.g.,  MOS  97E) ,  and  other  MOSs  have  very  substantial  and  major 
equipment  (e.g.,  MOS  96H,  MOS  96R,  and  MOS  97G) .  What  has  been 
interesting  in  these  data  is  not  so  much  the  differences  due  to 
equipment  among  what  would  appear  to  be  very  separate  jobs  but 
rather  the  extensive  similarities  in  abilities  and  skills  needed 
to  perform  all  the  jobs.  Equipment  will  bring  other  demands — 
usually  in  the  psychomotor  or  gross  motor  ability  areas.  But,  in 
the  communication  and  cognitive  areas,  the  profiles  and  the 
demands  are  very  similar. 

The  importance  of  these  data  for  future  use  and  applications 
can  be  shown  in  two  examples:  selection  and  training.  Selection 
systems  are  normally  designed  to  the  fundamental  abilities 
required  for  the  task,  job,  or  job  family.  The  results  here 
showing  the  core  estimated  abilities  common  to  96  CMF  could  be 
used  as  the  foundation  for  a  test  battery.  Appropriate  tests  are 
available  for  each  of  the  10  abilities.  Or,  at  a  higher  level, 
one  could  construct  a  three-test  battery  for  communication, 
conceptual,  and  reasoning  abilities.  U.s.  Army  selection 
dimensions,  composites,  and  criteria  are  constantly  undergoing 
examination  and  change  where  necessary,  and  abilities  data  drawn 
directly  from  the  job  family  (such  as  derived  here)  could  be  very 
helpful  in  improving  selection  performance. 

Training  is  provided  for  all  military  jobs,  and  one  can 
distinguish  between  specific  task  training  and  generic  training 
of  a  more  fundamental  nature.  These  data  suggest  that  generic 
training  in  all  forms  of  communication  could  be  of  considerable 
value  to  all  members  of  the  96  CMF.  Communications  training  is  a 
well-established  area,  and  many  courses  are  available.  Based  on 
these  data  for  96  CMF,  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
communications  training  could  result  in  very  cost-effective 
training  for  the  entire  career  management  field.  A  good  test, 
for  example,  would  compare  generic  communication  training  with 
communicatic,  a  training  modules  embedded  in  normal  training 
courses. 

Abilities  Selections  LflVEl 

In  the  second  chapter  of  thi&  report,  the  effect  of  varying 
level  of  rater  agreement  on  abilities  selection  was  discussed. 

To  use  MARS  data,  some  level  of  rater  agreement  has  to  be  chosen; 
normally,  the  cut-off  score  is  80%  of  the  raters  in  agreement. 
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However,  all  of  the  results  for  each  agreement  level  can  be 
displayed  to  give  some  Indication  of  the  different  kinds  of 
abilities  profiles  that  are  possible. 

Figure  26  shows  how  the  number  of  abilities  selected  is 
affected  by  varying  rater  agreement  level  for  all  seven  NOSs  in 
the  96  CMF .  The  figure  illustrates  clearly  the  difference  in 
abilities  selected  among  the  MOSs  for  this  CMF.  At  the  opposite 
end,  agreement  on  abilities  not  necessary  for  the  MOS  is 
tabulated.  The  figure  shows,  for  example,  that  agreement  on 
unnecessary  abilities  does  not  exist  at  the  100%  rater  agreement 
level.  Raters  in  this  study  appeared  to  be  reluctant  to  rule  out 
any  ability. 

Abilities  and  intelligence  Activities 

In  a  previous  chapter,  eight  fundamental  intelligence 
production  activities  were  defined: 


1. 

PLANNING 

2. 

SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 

3. 

COLLECTING  DATA 

4. 

MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 

5. 

ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 

6. 

INTERPRETING  DATA 

7. 

PREPARING  OUTPUTS 

8. 

DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION. 

One  immediate  question  is:  what  abilities  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  eight  activities  and  what  was  the  resultant 
importance  of  each  activity?  Table  32  provides  an  initial  and 
partial  answer  to  that  question.  The  data  were  formed  by 
counting  all  uses  of  each  ability  of  every  rater  in  all  eight 
activities.  Each  cell,  therefore,  is  the  total  number  of  uses 
abilities  by  each  rater  appropriate  to  that  cell  by  MOS. 

The  marginal  means  by  columns  give  an  estimate  of  the  degree 
to  which  abilities  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  eight  activities. 
The  column  means  suggest  a  fairly  even  distribution  for  the  eight 
activities  with  perhaps  some  emphasis  on  the  first  three 
(PLANNING,  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING,  and  COLLECTING  DATA) .  The 
row  means  reflect  the  differential  number  of  abilities  that 
raters  felt  were  needed  across  all  intelligence  activities. 
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Figure  26.  Ability  selections  as  a  function  of  rater  agreement 
level  (continued) . 


Table  32 


Abilities  Related  to  Intelligence  Activities  by  MOS 


MOS 

Intelligence  Activities*  -  Abilities  Used  In 

MEAN** 

a 

8 

C 

M 

■■ 

a 

a 

D 

96B 

157 

172 

145 

150 

158 

142 

146 

139 

16.8 

96D 

165 

161 

164 

162 

212 

208 

158 

157 

17.3 

96H 

198 

219 

271 

42 

8 

16 

14 

78 

13.2 

96R 

275 

353 

326 

273 

275 

291 

286 

284 

32.8 

97B 

214 

190 

228 

205 

224 

236 

201 

188 

21.1 

97E 

242 

242 

244 

241 

241 

240 

241 

241 

26.8 

97G 

326 

335 

333 

332 

331 

310 

307 

304 

35.8 

MEAN 

(N-65) 

24.6 

26.1 

26.7 

22.0 

22.6 

22.5 

21.1 

21.7 

23.4 

*P  -  PLANNING  A  -  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 

S  -  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  I  -  INTERPRETING  DATA 

C  -  COLLECTING  DATA  P  -  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 

M  -  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA  D  -  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 

**Mean  -  total  of  row  divided  by  (number  of  activities  times  the  number 
of  raters) 
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There  are  marked  differences  among  the  MOSe.  Host  noticeable 
is  that  of  MOS  96H  where  there  are  high  requirements  for  the 
abilities  in  the  first  three  categories  but  very  little  in  the 
remaining  five.  Only  at  the  end  (that  is,  for  DISSEMINATING 
INFORMATION)  is  there  an  increase  in  need  for  abilities*  It 
might  also  be  of  interest  to  see  what  activity  category  is  ranked 
most  frequently  for  each  MOS: 

96B  -  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 

96D  -  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 

96H  -  COLLECTING  DATA 

96R  «  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 

97B  -  INTERPRETING  DATA 

97E  -  COLLECTING  DATA 

97G  -  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 

In  short i  the  heaviest  demands  seem  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  and  to  COLLECTING  DATA. 

With  respect  to  differences  among  MOSs  (or  the  marginal  row 
means),  the  range  of  means  of  abilities  used  is  from  16.8  (MOS 
96B)  to  35.8  (MOS  97G) .  These  means  may  provide  a  gross 
indication  of  differential  difficulty  among  the  MOSs  or  relative 
job  difficulty  or  an  intelligence  load  index;  another  way  of 
measuring  that  kind  of  dimension  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section. 

This  initial  measure  of  the  use  of  ability  dimensions  in 
intelligence  activities  suggests  that  the  heaviest  load  is  on  the 
input  side  —  PLANNING,  PREPARING  OUTPUTS,  and  COLLECTING  DATA. 

If  that  is  so,  then  re-design  attempts  to  unburden  the  MI 
specialist  in  their  MOSs  and  the  respective  tasks  might  best  come 
in  that  side  of  the  total  process. 

RglatlYt .  Jab  .Difficulty 

Data  from  the  96  CMF  MOS  have  indicated  that  profiles  of  each 
job  can  be  derived  and  comparisons  made  among  abilities  and 
skills  required  and  levels  needed.  Graphs,  bar  charts,  and 
distance  measures  can  provide  bases  for  comparison  of  the  key 
differences  between  any  two  given  jobs.  A  logical  extension  of 
this  capability  is  the  development  of  a  metric  for  concisely 
portraying  job  difficulty  so  that  new  job  data  can  be  easily 
converted  and  compared  using  one  or  more  quantitative  indices. 

An  example  of  this  approach  would  be  an  Intelligence  Load 
Index  (ILI) ,  representing  some  combination  of  abilities  selected 
for  a  given  job  and  the  scaled  level  of  effort  required.  Several 
steps  *re  required  in  developing  such  an  index.  Table  33  shows 
the  results  of  adding,  within  each  intelligence  activity  for  each 
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Table  33 


Numbers  of  Abilities  Selected  by  Intelligence  Activity  and  MOS 


Intelligence  Activity* t 
Abilities  ■elected 


NO. 

Abilities** *** 


Number 

Abilities*** 


*P  -  PLANNING 

S  -  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
C  -  COLLECTING  DATA 
M  -  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 

**Total  number  of  abilities  (of  50) 

***Total  number  of  abilities  (of  50) 
intelligence  aotivity 


A  -  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 
I  -  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  -  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
D  -  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 

used  by  raters  in  each  MOS 

used  by  raters  for  each 
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MOS ,  the  number  of  abilities  rated  by  SMEs  (using  an  80%  rater 
agreement  level  as  a  out-off  criterion) .  The  total  number  of 
abilities  within  an  activity  varies  from  0  for  96H  in  MANAGING  OR 
CATALOGING  DATA  to  27  for  96R  in  the  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
activity.  Table  34  shows  the  mean  value  within  each  activity  for 
all  the  activities.  A  multiplicative  combination  of  the  cell 
entries  in  both  tables  gives  an  indication  of  the  relative 
difficulty  of  performing  a  given  activity  within  an  MOS. 

The  results  of  this  kind  of  computation  are  shown  in  Table 
35.  These  numbers  indicate  that  for  PLANNING,  the  relative 
difficulty  for  96B  is  43.2,  whereas  for  97E  it  is  76.8.  The 
difference  in  these  figures  may  indicate  that  PLANNING  is  a  more 
demanding  task  for  the  97E.  The  highest  entry  in  this  table  is 
137.8,  the  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  activity  performed  by  96R. 

When  a  new  IEW  job  is  assessed  using  the  MI  JCAT  system  on  skills 
and  abilities,  similar  comparisons  can  be  drawn  to  existing  moss. 

The  index  is  simplistic  and  based  on  assumptions  that 
combining  certain  judgements  is  logical  and  statistically 
acceptable.  The  index  does  not  take  into  account  the  types  of 
abilities  embedded  in  each  intelligence  aotivity  or  the  relative 
differences  amoncr  the  definitions  of  the  intelligence  activities 
that  may  have  betm  assumed  by  the  different  MOS  holders.  These 
and  other  considerations  would  be  necessary  for  the  derivation  of 
a  final  index.  However,  the  search  for  an  occupational 
difficulty  index  is  an  important  component  of  the  development  of 
the  overall  crosswalk  method  for  the  comparison  and  assessment  of 
new  jobs  in  the  IEW  inventory. 

Preliminary  comparisons  can  be  made  at  this  point  between  the 
weighted  ILI  presented  in  this  section  and  the  index  presented  in 
the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter.  That  earlier  measure  was 
based  on  the  total  number  of  uses  of  all  abilities  by  all  raters 
within  an  MOS  for  each  intelligence  activity.  It  did  not  take 
into  account  the  estimated  level  of  effort  as  does  the  weighted 
index  presented  in  this  section.  Both  indices  provide  ways  of 
estimating  differences  in  load  from  activity  to  activity. 

To  compare  the  results  of  thsse  two  ways  of  estimating  load, 
the  activity  that  each  index  identifies  as  the  one  placing  the 
heaviest  load  on  each  MOS  is  listed  in  Table  36.  As  the  table 
shows,  for  four  of  the  MOSs,  96H  96R,  97B,  and  97E,  the  two 
indices  agree  on  which  activity  is  the  most  demanding.  For  both 
96H  and  97E,  the  load  associated  with  COLLECTING  DATA  was  rated 
heaviest  by  both  indioes.  For  96R,  the  agreement  was  on  SETTING¬ 
UP  OR  PREPARING;  for  97B,  the  choice  was  INTERPRETING  DATA.  For 
each  of  the  other  three  MOSs,  the  activity  ranked  most  demanding 
was  a  function  of  the  measure  used. 
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Table  34 


Mean  Level  of  Abilities  by  Intelligence  Activity  and  MOS 


KOS 

Intelligence  Activity*! 

Keen  Level  of  Abilities 

V 

8 

C 

X 

A 

I 

P 

D 

96B 

5.4 

5.0 

5.7 

5.2 

5.7 

5.5 

4.8 

5.5 

96D 

5.5 

5.0 

5.5 

5.2 

6.3 

6.3 

5.7 

6.0 

96H 

4.4 

4.4 

5.1 

- 

- 

- 

3.0 

4.0 

96R 

5.1 

5.3 

5.4 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

4.8 

4.7 

97B 

4.8 

5.0 

4.9 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

5.3 

5.2 

97E 

4.8 

4.4 

5.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

97G 

5.1 

4.9 

5.5 

5.1 

5.6 

5.5 

5.1 

4.7 

*P  -  PLANNING 

S  -  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
C  -  COLLECTING  DATA 
M  -  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 


A  -  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING 
I  -  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  -  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
D  -  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
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Table  35 


An  Intelligence  Load  Index  (ILI) 


MOB 

Intelligence  Activity* t  ILI 

KEAN 

a 

8 

C 

a 

A 

n 

a 

n 

96B 

43.2 

5.0 

11.4 

10.4 

28.5 

22.0 

mm 

16.5 

18.9 

96D 

33.0 

25.0 

30.3 

20.8 

75.6 

81.9 

n 

18.0 

38.4 

96H 

44.1 

44.6 

102.9 

0 

0 

0 

16.0 

26.3 

96R 

30.6 

137.8 

129.6 

30.0 

45.0 

61.2 

62.4 

61.1 

69.7 

97B 

24.0 

5.0 

24.5 

10.4 

30.6 

40.8 

15.9 

10.4 

20.2 

97E 

76.8 

70.4 

112.0 

69.0 

67.5 

60.2 

66.0 

66.0 

73.5 

97G 

96.9 

102.9 

115.5 

107.1 

117.6 

110.0 

102.0 

94.0 

105.8 

MEAN 

49.8 

55.8 

75.2 

35.4 

52.1 

53.7 

40.9 

40.3 

*P  -  PLANNING 

S  -  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 
C  -  COLLECTING  DATA 
M  -  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 


A  -  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING 
I  -  INTERPRETING  DATA 
P  -  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
D  -  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 


Table  36 


Intelligence  Production  Activity  with  Heaviest  Load  ae  Estimated 
by  Two  Intelligence  Load  Indices 


M08 

TOTAL  ABILITY 

U8IB  INDEX 

W1IGHTID  LEVIL  OP 
EFFORT  INDEX 

96B 

SETTING-UP 

PLANNING 

96D 

ANALYZING 

INTERPRETING 

96H 

COLLECTING 

COLLECTING 

96R 

SETTING-UP 

SETTING-UP 

97B 

INTERPRETING 

INTERPRETING 

97E 

COLLECTING 

COLLECTING 

97G 

SETTING-UP 

ANALYZING 
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For  96B,  the  total  uaaa  Index  lndloatad  that  SETTING-UP  OR 
PREPARING  waa  tha  moat  demanding  activity.  According  to  that 
indax,  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  waa  aacond  highest,  and 
PLANNING  waa  a  cloaa  third.  Tha  aacond  indax,  tha  waightad 
measure  that  takaa  laval  of  affort  into  account  and  includaa  only 
tha  abilitiaa  salactad  by  at  laaat  80%  of  tha  ratara  for  a  givan 
MOS,  put  PLANNING  at  tha  top  for  MOS  96B  and  put  SETTING-UP  OR 
PREPARING  at  tha  vary  bottom.  That  ia,  tha  activity  that  ona 
indax  rataa  aa  having  tha  haaviaat  load  ia  ratad  by  tha  othar 
indax  aa  having  tha  lightaat  load.  In  thia  caaa,  a  datailad  look 
at  tha  data  ravaala  that  only  ona  ability,  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY, 
waa  conaidarad  nacaaaary  for  PLANNING  by  anough  of  tha  ratara  to 
maat  tha  80%  critarion.  Tha  avaraga  of  tha  ratara*  aatimataa  of 
how  much  of  tha  ability  waa  naadad  waa  5.0,  ao  tha  waightad  ILI 
for  96B  for  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  waa  5.0.  Tha  ratara  pickad 
many  othar  abilitiaa  a a  naadad  for  96B  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING, 
ao  tha  aarliar  load  indax  baaad  on  total  uaaa  of  abilitiaa  by  all 
ratara  ahowad  a  high  acora.  Ratara  aimply  did  not  agraa  on  which 
abilitiaa  wara  needed.  Naithar  indax  aaama  to  raflact  tha 
ratara'  judgamanta  or  tha  damanda  of  tha  job  complataly  anough  in 
thia  caaa. 

Tha  two  indicaa  produca  diffarant  raaulta  for  MOS  96D,  alao, 
but  tha  lack  of  agraamant  ia  laaa  notabla.  Two  activitlaa, 
ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  and  INTERPRETING  DATA,  hald  tha 
flrat  two  placas,  but  which  waa  firat  and  which  waa  aacond 
dapanded  on  the  indax  uaad.  Thua,  for  96D  tha  indicaa  praaant 
raaaonably  cona latent  raaulta. 

Tha  third  MOS  on  which  tha  two  indicaa  diaagraa  ia  96G. 
SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  ia  tha  activity  judged  to  have  tha 
heaviest  load  by  tha  total  uaa  indax.  That  indax  rataa  tha  next 
most  demanding  activities,  in  dacraaaing  order,  as  COLLECTING 
DATA,  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA,  and  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING 
DATA.  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA,  the  activity  ranked  fourth 
by  the  first  indax,  ia  rated  firat  by  tha  aacond  indax.  SETTING¬ 
UP  OR  PREPARING,  the  activity  judged  to  have  tha  highaat  demand 
by  tha  firat  indax,  ia  ratad  fifth  haaviaat  by  tha  aacond  indax. 
Aa  in  tha  cao  ;<  of  96B,  tha  difference  ia  great  anough  for  97G  to 
indicate  that  additional  analysis  ia  needed. 

Tha  factors  contributing  to  tha  diffarancaa  need  to  be 
clarified,  the  causes  and  consequences  of  these  differences 
weighed,  an*  new  indicaa  developed  or  modifications  made  in 
existing  indices  and  procedures  established  for  their  proper  use. 
One  factor  that  should  not  be  forgotten  ia  that  the  data  being 
used  represent  tha  firat  collected  with  a  new  test  instrument 
(Part  C; .  Aa  ita  uaa  is  refined,  aoma  of  tha  differences  due  to 
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varying  interpretations  of  tha  rating  task  nay  diaappaar.  Such 
diffarancaa  could  account  for  tha  lack  of  agraamant  batwaan  tha 
two  load  indicaa. 

Analysis  of  Intelligence  Production  Actlvltlaa 

Planning.  Table  37  ahowa  tha  ability  aalactiona  nada  for 
aach  of  tha  aavan  MOSa  for  tha  PLANNING  activity.  (Hara,  aa  in 
tha  othar  diacuaaiona  of  tha  activitiaa,  tha  80%  ratar  agraamant 
laval  ia  uaad  aa  tha  critarion  for  incluaion  in  tha  tabla.)  Aa 
tha  tabla  ahowa,  tha  pattarn  of  ability  aalactiona  variaa  from 
ona  mos  to  anothar.  No  group  of  common  abilitiaa  conatitutaa  a 
cora  of  abilitiaa  naadad  to  par form  thia  activity.  Only  ona 
ability,  ORAL  EXPRESSION,  appaara  in  all  aavan  MOSa,  although  a 
ganaral  amphaaia  on  tha  communication  abilitiaa  ia  avidant.  Five 
of  tha  MOSa  uaa  all  four  communication  abilitiaa;  MOS  96R  uses 
only  thraa  and  97B  only  ona. 

Six  of  tha  MOSa  (all  but  960)  uaa  aoma  of  tha  aight 
concaptual  abilitiaa  in  PLANNING;  97G  uaaa  aavan  of  tha  aight. 

Six  of  tha  MOSa  uaa  aoma  of  tha  raaaoning  abilitiaa;  MOS  96R  ia 
tha  exception  in  thia  caaa.  Two  concaptual  (MEMORIZATION  and 
PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY)  and  two  raaaoning  (DEDUCTIVE  REASONING  and 
INFORMATION  ORDERING)  abilitiaa  are  uaad  by  five  of  tha  aavan 
MOSa,  but  which  five  dapanda  on  whioh  ability.  Abilitiaa  from 
only  two  othar  oluatara,  tima-loadad  and  auditory  abilitiaa, 
appear  in  PLANNING  prof ilea,  and  than  only  for  two  MOSa,  97E  and 
97G. 


The  number  of  abilitiaa  aa  wall  aa  tha  selection  of  abilitiaa 
variaa  widely  across  tha  MOSa  for  PLANNING.  MOS  97B  uaaa  tha 
fawaat  abilitiaa  in  PLANNING  (5)  and  97G  uaaa  the  moat  (19).  Tha 
greatest  overlap  in  terms  of  naadad  abilitiaa  occurs  between  97E 
and  97G;  they  share  15  abilitiaa.  Tha  average  number  of 
abilities  used  across  tha  seven  MOSa  in  PLANNING  is  10. 

PLANNING  is  principally  a  mental,  not  a  physical,  activity. 
Nona  of  tha  visual  abilitiaa,  none  of  tha  psychomotor  skills,  and 
none  of  tha  gross  motor  skilla  raoaived  enough  support  to  meet 
the  80%  criterion. 

As  might  be  expected,  identifying  a  ganaral  profile  for 
PLANNING  ia  neither  appropriate  nor  meaningful.  Different  MOSa 
have  different  PLANNING  tasks  and  consequently  need  different 
abilitiaa.  For  PLANNING  to  be  meaningful  in  terms  of  ability 
demands,  the  focus  should  be  kept  at  tha  MOS  level  or  below. 

Sattinq-Up  or  Preparing.  Table  38  presents  Part  C  data  with 
SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  as  tha  focus.  This  activity  shows  even 
lass  consistency  than  PLANNING  did  from  one  MOS  to  another.  No 
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Tablt  37 


Ability  Profile  for  PLANNING 


Table  38 


Ability  Profiles  for  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING 


96R  !  97» 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


MEMORIZATION 


PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 


ORSINALITT 


FLUENCY  OP  IDEAS 


PLEXISIL1TY  OP  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


INDUCTIVE  REASONINO 


CATEGORY  PLEXISIL1TY 


DEDUCTtVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDIRINQ 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMIER  FACILITY 


TIME  SHARING 


PERCEPTUAL  SPD  S  ACCY 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 


PERIPHERAL  VISION 


PERCEPTION 


GLARE  SENSITIVITY 


l«n-m  mm  m.ilm 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


\ME 


MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPD  OP  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  SCOT  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  SCOT  COONDINATN 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


DYNAMIC  STRENGTH 


TRUNK  STRENGTH 


STAMINA 


Nutter  i 


Total  Amount 


Mom  Amount: 
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one  ability  is  common  to  all  seven  MOSs.  Two  MOSs  (96B  and  97B) 
were  judged  to  need  only  one  ability  each,  whereas  MOS  96R  uses 
26  abilities.  The  average  number  of  abilities  that  an  MOS  uses 
in  the  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  activity  is  11.4. 

The  concentration  on  the  communication  cluster  of  abilities 
is  less  marked  for  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  than  it  was  for 
PLANNING.  Abilities  from  each  of  the  clusters  appear  in  the 
lists  of  one  or  more  of  the  MOSs.  Abilities  from  some  clusters 
appear  in  only  one  MOS;  different  selections  of  communication, 
conceptual,  and  reasoning  abilities  appear  in  five  of  the  seven 
MOSs.  The  MOS  needing  26  abilities  (96R)  draws  them  from  seven 
different  clusters.  Obviously,  SETTING-UP  OR  PREPARING  means 
very  different  things  to  the  different  MOSs. 

Collecting  Data.  Table  39  presents  data  from  Part  C  with  the 
COLLECTING  DATA  activity  as  the  focus.  As  with  the  first  two 
activities  discut  ad,  the  MOSs  differ  greatly  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  abilities  they  need  (from  2  to  24,  with  an  average  of 
13.9)  and  which  abilities  they  need.  Four  MOSs  have  20  or  more 
abilities  in  their  profiles  for  COLLECTING  DATA;  the  other  three 
MOSs  have  5  or  fewer  abilities. 

No  one  ability  appears  in  all  seven  MOSs.  No  one  cluster  is 
even  represented  in  each  MOS.  Some  parallels  can  be  drawn 
between  pairs  of  MOSs.  For  example,  similarities  exist  between 
the  abilities  needed  by  96D  and  97B.  Both  need  two  communication 
abilities,  uRAL  COMPREHENSION  and  one  other;  both  need  the  same 
conceptual  ability,  SELECTIVE  ATTENTION,  and  the  same  reasoning 
ability,  INFORMATION  ORDERING.  Finally,  both  need  a  time-loaded 
ability.  Similarities  also  exist  between  96H  and  96R  and  between 
97E  and  97G.  The  remaining  MOS,  96B,  has  only  two  abilities, 

ORAL  and  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION,  in  its  profile.  (Three  other 
MOSs  have  the  same  two.) 

Clearly,  no  one  pattern  of  ability  selections  represents  the 
COLLECTING  DATA  activity.  No  focus  on  one  or  another  cluster  of 
abilities  emerges.  Different  MOSs  do  different  things  when  they 
collect  data,  so  differences  in  ability  selections  are  to  be 
expected. 

Managing  or  Cataloging  Data.  Table  40  shows  th<s  C  data  for  a 
fourth  activity,  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA.  Again,  no  one 
ability  appears  among  the  abilities  needed  for  this  activity  by 
each  of  the  seven  MOSs.  The  range  in  number  of  abil’  Les  needed 
varies  from  0  (MOS  96H)  to  21  (MOS  97G) .  The  average  number  of 
abilities  needed  is  7.1,  but  that  average  means  little.  Two  of 
the  MOS 8  use  a  considerable  number  of  abilities,  while  the  other 
five  use  few  or  none.  INFORMATION  ORDERING  is  the  most 
frequently  used  ability  (by  five  of  the  MOSs) ,  but  the  only 
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Table  39 


Tabl«  40 


Ability  Profiles  for  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA 


■h 


IM.I 


ABILITY  (Ko.  and  Name) 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESIION 


MEMORIZATION 


PROELEM  SENSITIVITY 


ORB INAL  ITT 


FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


INDUCTIVE  REASONING 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


TIME  SHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAL  SPO  t  ACCY 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 


PERIPHERAL  VISION 


DEPTH  PERCEPTION 


BLARE  SENSITIVITY 


Ikh 


■3 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


WRIST-FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM-HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI -LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPO  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BOOT  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BOOT  COORDINATE 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


DYNAMIC  STRENGTH 


TRUNK  STRENOTH 


STAMINA 


Muter : 


Total  Amount i 


Naan  Amount; 


notable  similar ity  in  selection  of  abilities  is  that  between  MOS 
97E  and  MOS  976.  All  15  of  the  abilities  needed  by  97E  are  also 
included  among  the  21  abilities  needed  by  976.  The  same  five 
clusters  are  represented,  but  97G  needs  a  richer  selection  within 
these  clusters. 

in  terms  of  abilities  needed,  no  generic  group  of  abilities 
seems  to  be  needed  for  MANAGING  OR  CATALOGING  DATA.  These  data 
indicate  that  what  one  MOS  needs  to  manage  data  is  different  than 
what  another  needs,  and  that  96H  does  not  perform  this  activity. 

Analyzing  or  Exploiting  Data.  Table  41  shows  Part  C  data  for 
the  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  activity.  Onae  again,  no 
ability  selections  appear  for  MOS  96H.  The  number  of  abilities 
needed  by  the  other  six  MOSs  ranges  from  5  (96B)  to  21  (97G) , 
with  an  average  of  9.3  based  on  seven  MOSs  (or  10.8  based  on 
six) . 


The  six  MOSs  that  have  abilities  listed  for  the  ANALYZING  OR 
EXPLOITING  DATA  activity  share  two  abilities,  WRITTEN 
COMPREHENSION  and  PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY.  Five  of  the  six  share  a 
third  ability,  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING.  These  three  abilities  seem 
so  reasonably  related  to  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  that  it  is 
surprising  the  sixth  MOS  (96R)  does  not  have  a  need  for  DEDUCTIVE 
REASONING  or  any  other  reasoning  ability.  A  recheck  of  the  data 
shows  that  seven  of  the  nine  96R  raters  did  select  this  ability 
(and  rated  it  4.9  on  the  7-point  scale).  However,  that 
represents  only  78%  of  the  raters,  not  the  80%  needed,  so  the 
ability  was  not  included  in  the  96R  profile  for  ANALYZING  OR 
EXPLOITING  DATA. 

The  three  abilities  discussed  above  may  constitute  a  core  set 
of  abilities  needed  for  the  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA 
activity.  Additional  ability  needs  associated  with  each  specific 
MOS  may  be  a  function  of  how  analysis  is  carried  out  by  that  MOS. 
(For  example,  visual  abilities  are  a  special  need  for  96D  and 
psychomotor  skills  for  96R.)  Those  special  needs  may  dictate 
that  the  focus  must  remain  at  the  MOS  level  and  that  there  is  no 
generic  profile  for  the  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  activity. 

Interpreting  Data.  Table  42  presents  Part  C  data  for  the 
INTERPRETING  DATA  activity.  The  number  of  abilities  needed  by  an 
MOS  for  INTERPRETING  DATA  ranges  from  0  to  20;  the  mean  is  10. l 
abilities  per  MOS  (or  11.8  if  only  the  six  non-zero  MOSs  are 
averaged) .  The  six  MOSs  involved  in  INTERPRETING  DATA,  according 
to  these  results,  need  abilities  from  at  least  three  clusters. 

The  emphasis  across  the  MOSs  is  on  the  communication  cluster, 
with  the  conceptual  and  reasoning  clusters  also  represented  by  at 
least  one  ability  each.  In  two  cases,  97E  and  97G,  half  or  more 
of  the  specific  abilities  in  the  latter  two  clusters  are  included 
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Table  42 


Ability  Profiles  for  INTERPRETING  DATA 
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in  their  profiles,  but  using  so  many  of  ths  abilities  in  these 
clusters  is  not  typical  of  the  other  MOSs.  Abilities  from  four 
other  clusters  (all  but  gross  motor  skills)  are  represented  in 
one  or  four  of  the  MOSs,  which  ones  depending  on  the  MOS. 

No  one  ability  is  needed  by  all  seven  MOSs  for  this  activity, 
but,  since  MOS  96H  has  no  abilities  listed,  an  ability  needed  by 
all  of  the  remaining  six  MOSs  could  be  considered  a  core  ability. 
One  ability,  WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION,  does  appear  in  all  six 
profiles.  In  addition,  if  the  criterion  used  for  inclusion  in 
the  96R  profile  had  been  78%  instead  of  80%,  two  more  abilities, 
ORAL  COMPREHENSION  and  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING,  would  have  appeared 
in  the  profiles  of  all  six  MOSs.  If  a  core  of  abilities  for  the 
INTERPRETING  activity  is  a  meaningful  concept,  that  one  reasoning 
ability  and  the  two  communication  abilities  seem  appropriate 
candidates . 

Preparing  Outputs.  Table  43  presents  Part  C  data  for  the 
PREPARING  OUTPUTS  activity.  The  number  of  abilities  needed  by  an 
MOS  for  this  activity  ranges  from  1  to  20,  with  a  mean  of  8.4. 

The  number  of  clusters  represented  within  the  profiles  of  the 
various  MOSs  ranges  from  one  to  six,  with  96H  at  the  low  end  and 
96R  at  the  high.  For  this  activity,  the  MOSs  apparently  differ 
widely  in  terms  of  how  many  abilities  they  need,  how  many 
different  kinds  of  abilities  they  need  (represented  by  different 
clusters) ,  and  how  many  of  the  abilities  within  a  cluster  they 
need. 

The  one  common  factor  for  this  activity  is  that  all  seven 
MOSs  need  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION.  In  terms  of  other  abilities  needed 
and  clusters  used,  MOSs  97E  and  97G  have  fairly  similar  patterns. 
Otherwise,  the  profiles  of  the  various  MOSs  for  PREPARING  OUTPUTS 
are  quite  dissimilar.  Differences  are  so  numerous  that  no 
analysis  of  the  varying  impact  of  different  rater  agreement 
criterion  was  attempted. 

Disseminating  Information.  Table  44  assembles  the  Part  C 
data  for  the  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  activity.  The  number  of 
abilities  needed  by  an  MOS  varies  from  2  (97B)  to  20  (97G) ,  with 
a  mean  of  8.6.  The  emphasis  for  this  activity  is  on  the 
communication  abilities,  with  each  MOS  needing  at  least  two  and 
three  MOSs  needing  all  four.  ORAL  EXPRESSION  appears  in  all 
seven  profiles  and  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION  is  needed  by  six  of  the 
seven  MOSs.  (WRITTEN  EXPRESSION  was  considered  necessary  at  the 
6.0  level  by  78%  of  the  96R  raters,  just  missing  the  80% 
inclusion  criterion.) 

Two  of  the  MOSs  were  judged  to  need  nothing  but  communication 
skills  for  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION.  Two  other  MOSs  have  one 
need  in  other  clusters,  which  one  a  function  of  the  MOS.  The 
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Tabl«  44 


Ability  Profiles  for  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION 
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other  three  MOSS  uss  a  wids  rang*  of  abilitiss  from  many 
diffsrsnt  clusters.  Only  gross  motor  skills  fail  to  bs 
raprsssnted  at  all  in  ths  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  profiles. 

The  key  to  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  lion  in  the 
communication  abilities;  these  data  dooun^nt  that  obvious  fact 
and  illustrate  it  across  the  MOSc.  what  additional  supporting 
abilities  nre  needed  depends  on  the  MOS.  As  the  table  shows,  for 
at  lea.v  free  of  th*  MOSs  chose  additional  needs  are  fairly 
extensive.  The  differences  between  the  profiles  of  the  various 
MOSS  for  the  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  activity  are  more  notable 
than  their  similarities. 

Across  the  Activities.  The  overall  conclusion  is  the  same 
regardless  of  the  activity  at  issue.  No  core  group  of  abilities 
can  be  associated  with  any  of  the  eight  intelligence  production 
activities  on  the  basis  of  the  Part  C  data  presented  here  and 
with  a  strict  80%  rater  agreement  criterion.  At  most,  the  96  CMF 
MOSs  shared  a  need  for  one  ability  for  certain  activities.  For 
both  PLANNING  and  DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION,  all  seven  MOSS  need 
ORAL  EXPRESSION.  For  PREPARING  OUTPUTS,  all  need  WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION.  None  of  the  other  five  activities  had  even  one 
ability  common  to  all  seven  MOSs. 

The  ability  profile  for  an  activity  varies  from  MOS  to  MOS. 
The  ability  profile  for  an  MOS  varies  from  aotivity  to  activity. 
Some  MOSs  use  an  ability  in  very  few  activities;  other  MOSs  use 
the  abilities  in  most  of  their  activities.  Table  45  summarizes 
these  differences.  As  the  table  shows,  the  range  goes  from  1.5 
activities  per  ability  for  MOS  96H,  a  very  diffuse  use  of 
abilities,  to  7.8  activities  per  ability  for  MOS  97G,  a  very 
dense  use  of  abilities.  As  the  table  shows,  MOS  97G  net  only 
uses  the  abilities  it  needs  in  almost  every  activity,  it  also  has 
the  highest  mean  number  of  abilities  needed  per  activity  (20.4). 
MOS  96B  uses  the  fewest  mean  number  of  abilities  (3.5  par 
activity)  and  also  uses  each  ability  in  a  low  mean  number  of 
activities  (2.5  per  ability). 

In  a  number  of  cases,  similarity  of  ability  profiles  is 
greater  within  an  MOS  from  one  activity  to  another  than  it  is  for 
the  same  activity  from  one  MOS  to  another.  For  both  97E  and  97G, 
the  ability  profile  looks  much  the  same  regardless  of  the 
activity.  Other  instances  are  less  definitive.  For  example,  the 
profiles  for  the  ANALYZING  OR  EXPLOITING  DATA  and  INTERPRETING 
DATA  activities  for  MOS  96D  appear  more  similar  to  one  another 
than  they  do  to  profiles  for  these  same  activities  for  other 
MOSs.  However,  until  a  satisfactory  measure  of  similarity  is 
developed  for  these  profiles,  no  quantitative  comparisons  can  be 
made. 
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Table  45 

Summary  of  Density  of  Ability  Usage 


NOS 

MlAJf  MO. 

AQTXVZTX1S/ABXLZTY 

wim  no, 

ABXLXTXIS/ACTIVITY 

96B 

2.5 

3.5 

96D 

3.1 

6.5 

96H 

1.5 

5.6 

96R 

2.8 

13.6 

97B 

2.5 

4.0 

97E 

6.3 

15.8 

976 

7.8 

20.4 
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Table  46  permits  an  easy  comparison  of  the  number  of 
abilities  various  MOS  need  depending  on  the  activity  being 
performed.  According  to  the  Part  C  data,  MOS  96B  usually  needs 
only  a  few  abilities,  whereas  MOSs  97E  and  97G  consistently  need 
many  abilities.  The  greatest  variability  across  activities  is 
encountered  by  MOS  96H  (from  0  to  20  abilities)  and  by  96R  (from 
6  to  26  abilities) .  COLLECTING  DATA  has  the  highest  mean  number 
of  abilities  needed  across  the  MOSs,  although  for  four  MOSs  one 
or  more  other  activities  need  more  abilities.  The  number  of 
abilities  needed  is  only  one  Indication  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
job  associated  with  an  MOS  and  an  activity. 

In  another  type  of  summary,  Table  47  shows  how  many  different 
clusters  of  abilities  are  called  into  play  in  performing  an 
activity.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  ability  clusters 
represented  in  the  profiles  of  the  various  MOSs  for  each  of  the 
eight  activities.  The  maximum  number  that  can  appear  in  a  cell 
is  eight,  since  there  are  eight  clusters  if  the  auditory  and 
visual  abilities  are  considered  separate  clusters. 

Only  one  MOS  and  one  activity  use  abilities  from  all  eight 
clusters  (96R  in  the  COLLECTING  DATA  activity).  That  same  MOS 
has  the  highest  mean  number  of  clustors  involved  across  eight 
activities  (5.3).  Two  other  MOSs,  97E  and  97G,  have  means  almost 
as  large  (5.0  in  both  oases);  these  two  MOSs  have  the  most 
consistent  pattern  of  use  across  the  activities.  MOS  97G  does 
not  vary  at  all,  using  the  same  five  dusters  whatever  the 
activity.  MOS  96H  has  the  lowest  mean  of  clusters  used  (2.1), 
primarily  beaause  no  need  for  any  abilities  is  shown  for  three  of 
the  eight  activities.  However,  96H  uses  seven  clusters  for 
COLLECTING  DATA,  so  the  range  is  greatest  for  this  MOS.  In  terms 
of  clusters  used,  COLLECTING  DATA  is  most  demanding  for  three  of 
the  MOSs  (96H,  96R,  and  97E)  and  least  demanding  for  one  (96B) . 

What  does  variability  in  terms  of  numbers  of  abilities  or 
numbers  of  clusters  of  abilities  used  in  performing  an  activity, 
or  differences  for  an  MOS  from  one  activity  to  another,  mean  with 
respect  to  the  difficulty  of  an  MOS,  the  effectiveness  of  an  MOS, 
or  the  training  needed  for  an  MOS?  Some  of  these  questions  will 
be  answered  in  the  next  report  in  this  series. 
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Table  46 

Number  of  Abilities  Needed  as  a  Function  of  Activity 
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Table  47 

Number  of  Clusters  Involved  In  Activities: 
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Using  JCAT  Data 


The  goal  of  collecting  MOS  abilities  and  skills  data  is  not 
simply  to  analyze  those  abilities  and  skills,  but  to  provide 
information  about  jobs  and  tasks  to  solve  some  general  human 
resources  problems.  As  an  indication  of  these  problems,  and 
their  solutions,  consider  the  following  areas: 

New  System  Design.  An  example  of  the  use  of  these  data  for 
new  systems  has  just  been  given  in  the  preceding  section. 
Tentative  system  designs  are  proposed,  and  designs  have  to  be 
evaluated.  One  dimension  is  in  terms  of  workload  demands;  the 
UAV  profile  was  an  estimate  of  workload  demands.  The  profile  is 
also  diagnostic  in  that  it  gives  suggestions  as  to  where  to  look 
in  the  system  design  for  the  tasks  creating  the  demands. 

Another  use  of  these  data  is  to  compare  alternative  new 
designs  or  as  a  tool  in  so-called  "comparability  analysis" 
required  in  the  HARDMAN  and  MANPRINT  methodologies  evaluating  a 
new  design  against  a  predecessor  (Booher  &  Hewitt,  1990,  p.  356). 
The  method  here  is  to  assess  differentially  the  abilities  and 
skills  needed  to  perform  tasks  in  the  old  and  new  systems  or  the 
alternative  new  systems. 

Training  Requirements.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
use  of  JCAT  data  in  establishing  new  training  requirements.  Also 
possible  is  a  kind  of  "training  comparability  analysis" 
evaluating  established  training  against  new  training 
requirements.  The  general  question  concerns  the  degree  to  which 
training  must  be  changed  as  jobs  change;  as  previously  described, 
there  has  been  some  work  done  on  predicting  the  impact  of  the  new 
training  requirement  from  its  similarity  to  the  old  (Sparrow, 
1989) . 

One  particular  issue  of  some  importance  is  identifying 
general  abilities  and  skills  requirements  and  then  training  for 
these  general  skills  prior  to  specific  system  training.  Exactly 
how  effective  this  might  be  remains  an  empirical  question 
(Fleishman  &  Mumford,  1989) . 

Finally,  many  of  the  new  MANPRINT  methods  require  extensive 
quantitative  tradeoff  studies  between  training  variables  and 
other  manpower  and  personnel  dimensions.  One  may,  for  example, 
ask  questions  about  the  optimal  balance  of  selection  and  training 
variables  in  achieving  high  levels  of  skill  performance.  JCAT 
abilities  and  skills  data  are  ideal  for  this  type  of  tradeoff. 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Actions.  Every  day  in  organizations 
decisions  must  be  made  about  critical  manpower  and  personnel 
actions.  As  one  example,  the  anticipated  introduction  of  a  new 
system  or  set  of  jobs  may  require  manpower  not  available  in  a 
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fixed-level  force.  Actions  have  to  be  taken  on  such  questions  as 
"Which  members  of  the  existing  force  are  most  applicable  to  the 
new  system  and  what  will  be  the  human  resources  consequences  of 
their  transfer?"  Another  example  is  the  requirement  to  decrease 
the  quantity  of  the  force,  and  questions  arise  such  as  "What  will 
be  the  impact  on  the  abilities  and  skills  of  the  manpower  pool 
with  anticipated  reductions?" 

Beyond  quantity  will  be  questions  of  quality,  "How  adequate 
are  present  personnel  to  perform  new  jobs  and  what  additional 
training,  if  any,  will  have  to  be  provided?"  JCAT  data  are 
particularly  important  to  the  question  of  personnel  quality 
demands.  Abilities  and  skills  are  identified,  and  the  level  of 
demand  is  both  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  indication  of 
personnel  quality  requirements.  Conversely,  the  aptitude  levels 
of  the  soldiers  available  will  affect  performance  (Lowry  & 

Beaver,  1988,  pp.  28-30),  and  these  data  can  be  used  to  predict 
anticipated  aptitude  level  requirements. 

Selection  Criteria.  It  is  a  well  established  truism  that 
the  closer  selection  parameters  are  to  job  dimensions  the  better 
the  selection  of  personnel  will  be  (many  other  things  being 
equal) .  One  problem  in  developing  selection  criteria  is  to  have 
sufficient  detailed  information  about  the  tasks,  jobs,  and  job 
families  and  for  that  information  to  be  in  a  form  to  be  used  in 
developing  and  using  selection  tools.  JCAT  data  in  abilities  and 
skills  are  particularly  appropriate  for  selection  development. 

Selection  for  the  armed  forces  is  a  massive  undertaking  both 
conceptually  and  operationally.  Since  World  War  I,  the  United 
States  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  creating  and  sustaining  an 
outstanding  selection  system.  Constant  efforts  are  made  to 
improve  the  system  such  as  the  current  Project  "A"  which,  in 
part,  is  increasing  the  validity  of  selection  tests  and 
composites  (Haas  &  Laine,  1990,  pp.  512-513).  But  a  major  and 
ever-continuing  need  will  always  be  to  generate  detailed  job  and 
task  data,  such  as  anticipated  abilities  and  skills  sets,  to 
which  selection  criteria  can  be  matched. 

MOS  and  CMF  Analysis.  A  very  comple.  structure  has  been 
provided  for  Army  personnel  with  respect  to  jobs  and  job  families 
in  the  MOS  and  CMF  system  (Department  of  the  Army,  1989).  But 
the  requirements  for  MOSs  and  CMFs  are  under  constant  change,  and 
methods  are  needed  for  rational  and  effective  transitions  that 
will  maximize  effective  personnel  classification  and  utilization 
and  minimize  personnel  hardships. 

JCAT  abilities  and  skills  data  provide  a  psychological  basis 
for  understanding  MOSs  and  CMFs.  The  data  can  be  used  as  one 
basis  for  evaluating  the  validity  of  MOSs  and  CMFs.  The  data  can 
assist  in  changing  MOSs  and  transitions  among  MOSs.  As  shown  in 
the  previous  chapter,  the  data  can  serve  to  evaluate  the  fit 
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between  existing  MOSb  and  future  system  requirements.  While  not 
sufficient  alone  for  MOS  and  CMF  analysis,  abilities  and  skills 
data  can  play  a  very  effective  role  in  MOS  and  CMF  analysis  and 
the  subsequent  actions  taken  to  improve  career  management. 
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Appendix  A 

JCAT  Part  A  Decision  Flow  Diagrams 
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Appendix  B 

JCAT  Part  B  Abilities  Scalars 


ION:  The  ability  to  listen  to  and  understand  words  and  sentences. 
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IOH:  The  ability  to  understand  written  words,  sentences,  and 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  nuaber  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


SSION:  The  ability  to  use  words  or  sentences  in  writing  so  that  others 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  HEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  nraber  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


RXZATION:  The  ability  ho  memorize  and  remember  information,  such  as  words 
ers,  pictures,  and  procedures.  Pieces  of  information  can  be  remembered  by 
selves  or  with  other  pieces  of  information. 
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HOW  MUCH  OP  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASX?  Put  your  lumber  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


ORJGXKALITY:  The  ability  to  produce  unusual  or  clever  ideas  about  a  given  topic  or 
situation.  It  is  the  ability  to  invent  creative  solutions  to  problems  or  develop  new 
procedures  for  situations  in  which  standard  procedures  do  not  apply  or  are  not 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on 
sheet. 


JTY  OF  CLOSURE:  The  ability  to  identify  or  detect  a  known  pattern  (like  a 
word,  or  object)  that  is  hidden  in  other  Material .  The  task  is  to  pick  out 
[uised  pattern  from  the  background  material .  (Pattern  Recognition) 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  lumber  on  the 
sheet. 


SPATIAL  orientation:  The  ability  to  tell  where  you  are  in  relation  to  the  location 
of  soie  object  or  to  tell  where  the  object  is  in  relation  to  you. 


H 

H 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 
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XMDOCTXVg  BEASOHXW3:  The  ability  to  coabine  separate  pieces  of  information,  or 
specific  answers  to  problems ,  to  fora  general  roles  or  conclusions.  It  involves 
ability  to  think  of  possible  reasons  for  why  things  go  together. 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  nuaber  cm  the  answer 
sheet. 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY:  The  ability  to  produce  iany  rules  so  that  each  rule  tells  how 
to  gyfwip  a  set  of  things  in  a  different  way.  Each  different  group  east  contain  at 
least  two  things  fron  the  original  set  of  things. 
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HOW  KOCH  OF  TWTS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  lumber  on  the  answer 
sheet. 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet . 
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NUMBER  FACILITY:  Involves  the  degree  to  which  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  an< 
dividing  can  be  done  quickly  and  correctly.  These  can  be  steps  in  other  operations 
like  finding  percentages  and  taking  square  roots. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet . 


19.  TIME  SHARING:  The  ability  to  shift  back  and  forth  between  two  or  more  sources  of 
information. 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


SPEED  OP  CLOSURE:  Involves  the  degree  to  which  different  pieces  of  information 
be  combined  and  organized  into  one  meaningful  pattern  quickly.  It  is  not  known 
beforehand  what  the  pattern  will  be.  The  material  may  be  visual  or  auditory. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet . 


EACTION  TIME:  The  ability  to  give  one  fast  response  to  one  signal  (sound,  light, 
icture)  when  it  appears.  This  ability  is  concerned  with  the  speed  with  which  the 
ovement  can  be  started  with  the  hand,  foot,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet . 


23.  CHOICE  REACTION  TINE:  The  ability  to  choose  between  two  or  more  movements  quickly 
and  accurately  when  two  or  more  different  signals  (lights,  sounds,  pictures)  are 
given.  The  ability  is  concerned  with  the  speed  with  which  the  right  response  can  ] 
started  with  the  hand,  foot,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet . 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet . 
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B-29 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 
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B-31 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet . 
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B-32 


i 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  lumber  on  the  answer 
sheet . 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION:  The  ability  to  focus  on  a  single  source  of  auditory  information 
in  the  presence  of  other  distracting  and  irrelevant  auditory  stimuli. 
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B-33 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  timber  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 
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B-36 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  lumber  on  the  answer 


36.  WRIST— FIHGER  SPEED:  The  ability  to  make  fast,  simple,  repeated  movements  of  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  vrists.  It  involves  little,  if  any,  accuracy  or  eye-hand 
coordination . 


B-38 


HOW  MUCH  OF  '■-HIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


CO 
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ARM— HAND  STEADINESS ;  The  ability  to  keep  the  hand  and  an  steady.  It  includes 
steadiness  while  Baking  an  arm  novenent  as  well  as  while  holding  the  arm  and  hand  in 
one  position.  This  ability  does  not  involve  strength  or  speed. 


B-40 


mttt.’tt—t.tv  cOORDIHfcTIOH :  The  ability  to  coordinate  movements  of  two  or  more  limbs 
(for  example,  two  legs,  or  one  leg  and  one  arm),  such  as  in  moving  equipment 
controls  -  Two  or  more  limbs  are  in  motion  while  the  individual  is  sitting ,  standing 
or  lying  down. 


B-42 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY:  The  ability  to  bend,  stretch,  twist,  or  reach  out  with  the 
body,  anas,  and/or  legs,  both  quickly  and  repeatedly. 
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B-43 


HOW  KOCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


GROSS  BODY  EQUILIBRIUM:  The  ability  to  keep  or  regain  one's  body  balance  or  to  stay 
upright  when  in  am  unstable  position.  This  ability  includes  maintaining  one's 
balance  when  changing  direction  while  moving  or  standing  motionless. 


B-45 


HOW  MUCH  OP  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


B-46 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  HEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


STATIC  STRENGTH:  The  ability  to  use  muscle  force  in  order  to  lift,  push,  pull,  or 
carry  objects.  It  is  the  maximum  force  that  one  can  exert  for  a  brief  period  of 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  HEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  ycur  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


47.  EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH:  The  ability  to  use  short  bursts  of  muscle  force  to  propel 

oneself  or  an  object.  It  requires  gathering  energy  for  bursts  of  muscle  effort  over 
a  very  short  time  period. 


B-48 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on 


48.  DYNAMIC  STRENGTH:  The  ability  of  the  muscles  to  exert  force  repeatedly  or 

continuously  over  a  long  tine  period.  This  is  the  ability  to  support,  hold  up,  or 
move  the  body's  own  weight  and/or  objects  repeatedly  over  tine.  It  represents 
muscular  endurance  and  emphasizes  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  to  fatigue. 


B-49 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 


B-50 


MJCH  OF  THIS  ABILITY  IS  HEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 


STAKIHA:  The  ability  of  the  lungs  and  circulatory  systems  of  the  body  to  perform 

efficiently  over  long  time  periods.  This  is  the  ability  to  exert  oneself  physically 
without  getting  out  of  breath. 
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B-51 


HOW  MUCH  OF  Tin:?  ABILITY  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  JOB  OR  TASK?  Put  your  number  on  the  answer 
sheet. 
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JCAT  Part  C  MI  Production  Aotivitiaa 


Definitions  foj 


Appendix  D 

Part  A  and  B  Raw  Data 
96  CMP  Test  Application 
May  1990 


D-l 


MOS  968  Raw  and  Summary  Data 


NOS  966 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


lEOEni 


MEMORIZATION 


PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 


0RQ1NALITY 


FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


IKS]  ESDI 


INDUCTIVE  REASONING 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


TIME  SHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAL  SPD  t  ACCY 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 


PERIPHERAL  VISION 


DEPTH  PERCEPTION 


GLARE  SENSITIVITY 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


IKIBI 


mm 


iinraisisraiffii 


I  Haft]  I 


■E3 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


WRIST-FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM-HAND  STEADINES8 


MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPD  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


QR0S8  BODY  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BOOY  COORDINATE 


STATIC  BTRENOTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


OYNAMIC  STRENGTH 


TRUNK  STRENGTH 


STAMINA 


3H3MEHEEI 


jhxmeihqi 


D-2 


MOS  960  RAW  AND  SUMMARY  DATA 


n 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


MEMORIZATION 


PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 


ORDINAL  I TY 


FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


irrrapMiMH 


]BQmKE]KZ]KS]l 


5.5  7.0 


INDUCTIVE  REASON I NO 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEOUCTIVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


TIME  SHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAL  SPD  I  ACCY 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


Erenmn—wiri 


IKK1]  I 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 

1 

VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 

1 

PERIPHERAL  VISION 

1 

DEPTH  PERCEPTION 

mum 

GLARE  SENSITIVITY 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


CONTROL  PERCISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


WRIST- FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM-HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPD  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BODY  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BODY  COORDINATN 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


DYNAMIC  8TRENGTH 


TRUNK  STRENGTH 


STAMINA 


D-3 


NOS  96H  RAW  AND  SUMMARY  DATA 


NOS  96H 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


MEMORIZATION 


PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 


ORGINAL1TY 


FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


INDUCTIVE  REASONING 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


TIME  SHARING 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 


PERIPHERAL  VISION 


DEPTH  PERCEPTION 


GLARE  SENSITIVITY 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


CONTROL  PERCISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


URIST'FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM-HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI -LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPD  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BODY  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BODY  COORD I NATH 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


DYNAMIC  STRENGTH 


TRUNK  STRENGTH 


STAMINA 


D-4 


INDUCTIVE  REASONING 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


KfilEKElKIIKDnEIlIE] 


TIME  SHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAL  SPO  t  ACCY 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


KQ 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


MIST-FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM- HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPO  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BOOT  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BODY  COCROtNATN 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


INDUCT  I VC  REASON I  NO 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONINO 


INFORMATION  ORDER1NQ 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


TIME  SHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


I  EBEmnnnsiziiHi 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 


PERIPHERAL  VISION 


DEPTH  PERCEPTION 


GLARE  SENSITIVITY 


■KlKEll 


IKK3KKDKK] 

■Mm 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


WRIST-FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM-HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 


X 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPD  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BOOY  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BOOY  COORDINATN 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


OTNAM1C  STRENUTH 


TRUNK  STRENGTH 


STAMINA 


Tnrmi 


D-6 


MOS  97E  RAU  AND  SUMMARY  DATA 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


MEMORIZATION 


PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 


ORQINALITY 


FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


1.2  S.O 


]  KB  WE  I 


INDUCTIVE  REASONING 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


WH0 


TIME  SHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAL  SPD  t  ACCY 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 


I  PERIPHERAL  VISION 


DEPTH  PERCEPTION 


GLARE  SENSITIVITY 


MEWK1EBI 

iKBKEKEI 


!■  II 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


WRIST-FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM-HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPO  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BOOY  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BODY  COORD 1NATN 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


DYNAMIC  STRENGTH 


TRUNK  STRENGTH 


STAMINA 


MOS  97G 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


Kan 

I  Cl  BED 


MEMORIZATION 


PROBLEM  IENSITIV1TY 


ORGINALITV 


FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


KHBBI 

liriK] 


cm 

KUK 

I  EH  Hi 

Iram 

IraHi 


INDUCTIVE  REASONING 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


DEDUCTIVE  REASONING 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


cm 

cm 

pm 

ram 

cm 


TIME  SHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAL  SPD  t  «CCY 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


PKI 

cm 

E 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


VISUAL  COLOR  DISC 


PERIPHERAL  VISION 


DEPTH  PERCEPTION 


urn 


I  mi 


GENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


ran 
I  cm 


D1 

ra 

mi 

ml 

m 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


WRIST-FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM-HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI -LIMB  COORDINATION 


mm 

mm 

ram 

ram 

ram 

ram 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPD  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BOOY  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BOOT  COORDINATN 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


DYNAMIC  STRENGTH 


saim 


mwi 


sss 


I  BOB 


JUI 


IKH3B  m—B  mi 


.  mg. 

ni 


tm 


Appendix  E 
Part  C  Data 


NOS  96S  Part  C 


try  Data 


ii::-;i:i  irara 


ORAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


MEMORIZATION 


PROBLEM  SENSITIVITY 


ORGINALITY 


FLUENCY  OF  IDEAS 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLOSURE 


SELECTIVE  ATTENTION 


SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


VISUALIZATION 


KQ 

\mam 

mamsssiMsnEm 


INDUCTIVE  REASON  I NO 


CATEGORY  FLEXIBILITY 


INFORMATION  ORDERING 


MATH  REASONING 


NUMBER  FACILITY 


TIME  CHARING 


SPEED  OF  CLOSURE 


PERCEPTUAL  SPD  (  ACCY 


REACTION  TIME 


CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 


NEAR  VISION 


FAR  VISION 


NIGHT  VISION 


PERIPHERAL  VISION 


DEPTH  PERCEPTION 


GLARE  SENSITIVITY 


OENERAL  HEARING 


AUDITORY  ATTENTION 


SOUND  LOCALIZATION 


CONTROL  PRECISION 


RATE  CONTROL 


WRIST-FINGER  SPEED 


FINGER  DEXTERITY 


MANUAL  DEXTERITY 


ARM- HAND  STEADINESS 


MULTI-LIMB  COORDINATION 


EXTENT  FLEXIBILITY 


DYNAMIC  FLEXIBILITY 


SPO  OF  LIMB  MOVEMENT 


GROSS  BOOY  EQUILIBRIUM 


GROSS  BODY  COORD 1NATN 


STATIC  STRENGTH 


EXPLOSIVE  STRENGTH 


DYNAMIC  STRENGTH 


TRUNK  STRENGTH 


STAMINA 


Col lact 


ii  mm\  ii  ■! i  i  ■!  ■ 

m 
mm 

EC 


DUsan 


El 


DEI 


DEI 


Cl 


E-2 


NOS  960  Part  C 


iry  Data 


NOS  960  <N>«8 


OPAL  COMPREHENSION 


WRITTEN  COMPREHENSION 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 


WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


CoUaet 


iw.i  v  HMKniBJProriCTBHCHMi 


si 


Dltsm 


MEMORIZATION 


PROSLEM  SENSITIVITY 
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